































































98 - THE ALBION March 
did not in one single instance see a horse in the rampagious | us as we went by—their sleeves tucked up, their handy 

attitudes which battle-painters are so fond of. Noha! ha! no| faces devilishly black; and hot, teeking hot they 
at fear. They are not the snimals they were in | They are ,and here are the enemy, coming on at, 





































we could see nothing. A pause. It seemed long 
one ; even those chatterboxes, the skirmishers, were silent. 
Bang! went an English gun, on the ri ust before us; 

























raised i with: 
d legions of devils, gun | Job’s days, or has gunpowder made the difference? They do |and uproarious. The sudden apparition of our fo Not 
followed. gun, until ail individual explosions were swallowed | sniff the battle, poor brutes, and realise the danger. *Some,|line moving down upon them, so firm, so wendy ts caress ey 
up in one wild roar, under which might be made out the|indeed, showed no unusual symptoms. Here and there} awful silence, unmistakably staggered them. T 1 em peo 
sharp treble of the musketry. Clouds of smoke to ga- (rarely) was a case of frantic fright. More frequently, it was| hushed; they came to a stand; they delivered a weak quence, a 
ther, and out of them, frum time to time, darted a long shrill | quiet qoaking, shivering from head to foot. tering fire, which, though so close, did little harm, fy calling Oe 
French scream. The Americans in this last war appear to| And now our turn came; the cuirassiers were to try | came our volley, and then a pause, for one which id 

je theraselves on what they call “ yelling,” to have re-| Us. Very calmly our colonei gave his directions, quite in a| ment, till the smoke should lift and show us the effect, degree, ant 
Buced it to a system, and to look on it as an important conversational tone: “ Now, mind, men—no firing till | give} They are down—broken, crushed, fleeing all who lives, re 
branch of the art of war. But the English of that a did | the word, and I shan’t do that till they are within thirty | British phlegm, British disciplinecould keep quiet no ee - 
their bloody work, for the most part, in silence. The first yards.” 6a they came at a trot—the ground was too deep for | out rung a cheer, which none there, French or English, that 


. : hey soon any faster pace—officers in front, chee’ them on, as the | iorget while they lived. Every bugler in the regi 
aloes ~~ pend "t “ay Pip ae e oo ndew of French soldier expects his officer to do. It was mere mur-|sounded the “ Advance”—kept sounding it over and pecis us in 
pte oh cn port quite unexpectedly, an express- der. Ido not think the distance could have been thirty | again. Forward over the wreck we stalked. i 
train —- A. aul hear something like a cannon-shot close | yards, when a clear gentlemanly voice said: “Ready! Pre-| From that moment, our advance, in spite of mo It is pro! 
to you. The first thing struck in our ranks was @ horse.|sent!” A flash and « crack from the face of the square. A | checks, was never stopped till we drew up at the fi 
yf oo Regent bad cost over « hundred guineas only « tew | heap of them were +e The = y~ A run away,” as wt = Dae Alliance—in the fore-front of the whole 

graze. see, it| nursery rhyme has it. e cavalry us no more. — e. ‘ 
Gel act drew hoed or beak the i it A, r bone : | large i Ot that wonderfully fine body of troops was dis-| Tue horrors of our progress were not unmixed with 
there he stood, with one leg hanging loose. The next was a| heartened and wasted in such hopeless attacks ; it was one of| rous incidents. Here was the first piece of blunder | 
worse case, Our sergeant-major was expecting his ensign’s| the great mistakes of that great “\- saw. One of the men, as he ran on, stooped, t 
commission, and another sergeant was acting as his secund, In our turn, we advanced, still in square. We went over | knapsack off a dead Frenchman's back, and throwing hig 
and daily looking for his promotion, The rush of a shot! the ridge, and a little way down the slope; but the enemy | lock into the hollow of one arm, p led to rummag 
near ! hea mack among us! a little bustle—one man | Were too many; we were in a perfect cloud of skirmishers, | with the other. Our few letters, a else. 
down. It is the > eugene, his leg crushed. In a few|®2d @ mark they could not miss; nearly surrounded by | more angrily he shook it, the more the papers uttered, 
minutes his life-blood was on the field’ and he at rest. them. It was an ugly moment. There was a call for the| nice prize—a knapsack of,billetsdoux! The laug 
: Rifles, who were neur us, to go at them, and gallantly the : 
green-coats dashed into the skirmish. The two lines were We were now coming up to a second line, which gn 
almost hand to hand, without the slightest shelter. The | disposed to make a stand behind @ little bank, on w 0 ey, - 
Rifles so fast, that I thought they were done; but/| all appearances, had grown yesterday a hedge—now a 
the F dropped faster, and were driven off after a short} As we came close, the enemy’s hearts tailed 


h was 

him, and he flung it away with a curse. 

range. The clever old soldier in command just moved us 

about twenty yards to the right. Such a change Wag re- 
ted at intervals. I did not see any of the other regiments 

fo ‘the brigade doing so. Their losses were heavier than 


, le, too deadly to last. It gave us relief; but we had to| broke and fled. A few, who could not make up their 
pen lt hem 5s GRIENES Ge Cidieunee to thie cet walk back—we did not ras—to our old ground. _ | im time, were bayoneted. Forward, forward, over om 
The wetness of the ground was much in our favour under Boon after, the square was reduced, and we formed line | horse, and wreck of all sorts cumbering the ground! 


just behind the rid, I was tall enough to see over it; and | spoke of things looking so ill, a very short time had 
here began a long, long, weary stand. For want of something | but the change was as sudden and complete as a shifiing 
better to do, I got watching a French gun,exactly opposite to|}in a pantomime. We were still leading, but the 
me. The flash came in very regular time, and then the shot | British army was coming on at our back. forward 
would whiz right over my head, and drop in the bottom of} we that some of our own shells to fall among w 
the valley behind, among our allies. I was trying for an| messenger was sent back to the offending artillery ; bu 
epithet, but the less said the better. Time after time, savage | commanding officer was indignant at the supposition t 
screams of “ Vive Napoléon!” would break out, announcing | was capable of making soch bad practice. Suddenly 
afresh attack. Very fierce they were, long, destructive, and | found ourselves on the brink of a deep hollow road, 
only not successful. They took the name of their god of | steep clay-banks, very slippery fromthe rain. It was¢ 
battle in vain. A cannon-shot struck the ensign who carried | with French, huddled together like sheep in a pen; F 
one of the colours, smashed his raised arm and the colour-| dismay, crying for quarter. We slid down; our men 
staff, and went through his heart. Without a word, he felled the French muskets, broke the stocks against the g 
forward on the colour. A sergeant stepped up in his place; | flung away the barrels, left the disarmed crowd to 
down he went instantly. Another succeeded, only to share | with by our people im the rear—there were awkward 
the same sudden fate. There was a moment’s hesita'ion be-|/of some of these defenceless men having been 
fore the next for duty took the deadly post ; but the storm | sacred by our allies—scrambled up the other bank, fo 
was over, through it the other ensign stood unharmed | good a fighting-line as ever, and forward, forward! 
beside the > was a sudden cry of “Cavalry!” a little uneasiness at 
Looking round to watch the flight of one of the shots going | caught by them in line. But the word was passed. 
‘o the rear, 1 was aware of “the Duke” quite close to member you are four deep ; it’s as good as @ square.” a bl 
and entirely alone, walking his horse slowly along in rear of | had been trained for any such sudden emergency. Any 
the regiment, shot falling all around him; his expression of . 


a oe, in case of oa. = the 
. fi countenance was, if you please, immovable determination, |‘‘ Form rallying square,” and collect in that form any 
Cooke); for in those days men were not allowed, except in| put [am bound to in f was the opposite of pleasing. i 


“pa 4 ya: AL glers ane him ; and Pn ty apy am oe 
comes, aren e woun I had asked my brother-subaltern rather early in the day:| done.) But the men steadied in a moment. Out 
while fighting was going on; nor were surgeons allowed to| « Is this what =f 1 much of a fight ?” af af rushed a mob of horsemen upon us. It was an English c 
be under fire. sand : “nothing extraordinary.” regiment, driven by and mixed up with a French one. 

The next sufferer got along without help; it was a poor Some time after, I the question, and got a similar | on us came in self defence, we gave them our fire; it 
horse wandering slowly to the rear, with his head hap answer; but rather, I in a short tone; so I thought | deadly. French and English broke and vanished in the 
down, almost as if he were grazing. I thought at first there|] had better not ask any more, But now he came up, and es quickly as the had come into view. I heard of a 
was nothing the matter with him, but as he came nearer, I whispered in my ear: ‘‘ Well, I never did see anything like | cavalry officer kitied in our ranks, unable to make the 
saw he had only half a head: # cannon-shot had carried away | this,” So I felt satisfied. Presently, a sergeant came round | understand that he was not a Frenchman. The di 
all the lower part. One of the men was ordered to take 3 to him (our post was in rear of the ranks), and said : “ Please, | no fault of ours. 
musket, and put him out of his . Mr. ——, come and take command of the company. Your} Forward again. We were now 

There is a yell, worthy of America, a long way off. What brother’s down, sir!” Without a word—without a change of 

feature—the 


this fire. Shells would sink so deep that they exploded either 
not at all or harmlessly, throwing up t fountains of mud. 
But there were marvellous esca saw one fall at the 
foot of an officer, who, instead of getting out of the way, stood 
as if petrified; but it never burst. Another went into the 
—_ just behind a man who was lying down; he rolled 

ily over on his side, and began to scrape with his hand the 
hole it had made, as it trying to find it. That, too, did not 
burst. And just by me a shell struck a man’s knapsack, ex- 
ploded, and scattered in all directions—tore it to smithereens 
without hurting the wearer, who stood gaping as if he 
-- not understand why all his comrades were laughing 
at him. 

Here comes our second in command, good Sir Rowland 
= on rd great * =~ and looking as if a0 less a crea- 

re covld car m. But the composure with which he and 
his staff walked by, while the shot was phn all around 
them, was perfect. The storm was so heavy in front of us 
(Hougomont) that we began to think it high time something 
should come of it, and to feel, rather than acknowledge, some 
anxiety on the subject. A group came slowly towards us 
from that ns ee men carrying something in a blanket. 
We must have lost some officer of rank (it was General 


getting near some 
guns, which opened upon us, and down went a lot of 
chat d 


can that be? Far out of the reach of shot, was an immense young Stoic went and did it. tering in my ears, the like of which I never 
h of yellow, from which these fierce sounds :| ‘The persecution our poor captain underwent was singular. | me call out: “ What's that ?” 

t was @ body of “braves Belges” shouting to keep up their) 4 -shot on the head knocked him down, stunned. cap, with s grien emile of the oungster’ 
ist up on his knees, his back towards the enemy, a|“ Grape, sir.” It was no 


spirite. Trying to , 
At last up rode an aide-de-camp to our column; he was a muta coeck the sole of his foot,and made a bad | cutting the traces of the teams and riding off. 7 


very young one indeed, and in a very great fuss. wound. Staggering off as he best could, he leaned, for a mo-| ment came fresh signs that the end was at hand. 
‘ “ Are the —— loaded ?” against an abandoned a; @ cannon-shot in-| rising ground about Mont St. Jean, some of our 
j A chuckle from the ranks was the only answer. He ae Ss wale bad bess leah baie 0h agate fast and furious; 


muttered some hasty order, and was going as fast as he out came the sun, just as he had done on the previous 
ing. The sky was just as wild and stormy. But how 
had he looked then—how bright and now to mel 
how to the unfortunate French? Then did | call to i 
saying of my brother-subaltern as to yesterday’s sunset 
and | asked myself: Well, is it beautiful now? No. hk 
highly satisfactory—it was triumphant, glorious, &c., as 
as you please ; but beautiful it was not. In sober and 
English, very ugly sight it was. 

A bagler near me was taking a hearty pull at his 
“ Have you any to r” “Yes, sir.” It was w 
that was the drink of my life. I remember none so 
ing. I offered him money, which he would not hear of, 
he was right—it was beyond price. 

Our brave old quarter-master was just come up. I 
him behind me calling to the men: “ Now, my boys, 
brought you some rum ; you'll have it directly.” This ; 
even more welcome than the oil which he had produced igh U 

het. 


no hurt. 
came, As aoon as the figh was over, his two brothers, both 
. “ Stop, stop! young quatemen. says the colonel ; “ don’t | officers in the » started in search of him; for the 
| be in such a hurry. us hear distinctlywhat you have got part of that night, they rambled over the —_ we 
to say. aac working on, in vain. They used to say it was too 
It was an order to advance ; and right gladly we obeyed it; | horrid a scene to talk about. At last, hopeless and worn out, 
for idleness, a curse at any time, is at times the hardest | they took shelter in a hut, where was only a French officer, 
trial men can have. The first sigut of the battle-field was shockingly wounded. They did what they could for him— 
rather a disappointment to me, though I don’t quite know him a drink of water—and dropped asleep by his side. 
: what I expected. Along the ridge, groups of figures were When they woke in the morning, he was dead. had to 
busy im the smoke, There were our guns, At intervals were rejoin the ranks and march with us; nobody knew an 
masses of men, doing —-_ bodies of cavalry wete| about their brother. He did well, however; and yet lives, a 
riding about, and occasionally attacking one another. Alto-| prosperous gentleman. 
gether, it rather put me in ind of some of the stage direc-| A sli ht but general from the ranks made me turn 
tions in Shakspeare’s battles: “ Alarums, Excursions—Cham- | my . I saw the oieed sinking back on his horse, and 
bers goot.’ ne litile e I almost hesitate to describe, | the men catching him. The was from them—a token 
because it does not sound at all like what it is—true to the/ of their affectionate regard almost unprecedented—the only 
letter. I saw it distinctly ; it took place at a very small dis-| demonstration of I remember that day. The calm in- 
tance from me, Out of the smoke two small parties of ca-| difference of those “red men” was like what we read of the 
valry—not above tev or a dozen in each—rushed into colli- 
oo. too; the best I ever 


sion, as if unawares; pistol-shots were rapidly —- knew. 

saddles as rapidly emptied; away went the horses back ell, things were undeniably looking bad—and growing four battalions : 

the smoke in various directions, not one rider left; and the|from bad to worse. There were symptoms of exhaustion like array. All honour to such unsbrinking gallantry; 

whole was enacted in less time than you have taken to| discouragement, and not on the enemy’sside. My neighbour on the losing side, I take it that they never got ma 

Tead it. touched my arm, and without a word, pointed to the right; e were now at La Belle Alliance, on the crest 
We took up the ground which had been occupied by the| there were men running, and they were English. French position ; daylight was fading; we halted. “ 

Black Brunswickers, and still was occupied by a large num:| Right in our front the fire up afresh, and the| men fali out ;’ and down dropped, exhausted. 

ber of them, poor fellows! Very honestly had they been | screams of “ Vive I"Empereur!” growing more and more dis-| had ceased, except a few pops some skirmishers a! 

fighting ; thick they lay. Close to me was the body of| tinct, told of a coming attack. Our line was formed. four 

an officer, quite dead. As it wasa leisure moment, and I had | deep, and (how, I do not exactly remember) we became 

never had a fair view of a dead man before, I determined to| aware that at last i 









take a good steady look at him, and felt much the better for & moment, could some 
it. He was not @ —quite placid, but as yellow as any | as from a dull and dismal dream, to real life and action. Wej|them say, gravely shaking 
the market. had as yet done nothing, ex that little brush with the | right! "t you remem! 

We now formed, not one, but two squares, because we|cavalry. For how many ad we been suffering! Our |——, how the 
were so strong—above one thousand bayonets. The French | losses, comparatively, had not been heavy; but the full and| were done? They'll be upon us again in the dark ; 
camuiay On ty Sis Guo gut pseumdton She field, but could | hideous effect of every shot that struck was displayed before | should be kept together, and ready. 
never hold it; they came and went. Every now and then, | us, and we had to stand and watch it, hopelessly. It was as But there was no need; they never came 
they would drive our artillerymen from their guns; [ saw at| bad as sipping your medicine, and that medicine the bitter-| was over, and we were the Victors. 
one time eeventeen guns in a row, abandoned. The gunners, | ness of death. ut now the load was off us, the nightmare at ——_e——_ 
as well as all general and staff officers, would take shelter in|an end. All the feelings so long peut up were loosened, and A FAMILY FAILING. 
the squares, just as you pop into a shop ia a shower, and beg | working into . At last we were free to show what we é : 
leave to wait till the rain is over; and the squares became/could do. But as yet there was no visible change; we still| I, Jonathan Chester, of Fastprint Villa, Lancashire, 
crowded with inconvenient guests. I remember one couple | stood behind that ridge, not seeing the app column, | also of Westbourne Terrace, Bayswater, am & - 
in particular, because the horse trod on my toes. He was a/and unseen by them. Our commanding officer, with two or man, and a radical to the backbone. The blue blood 
hot chestnut, ‘but now sadly nervous—could not stand still| three of the mounted staff, was on the brow, British millowner has run in the veins ot my family 
for an instant. The rider was a curious contrast. His natural|enemy. Now he is coming us; now he puts us in 


temper was one of the most irritable I ever knew ; but a scene 
1 ike this steadied him, and he sat like a statue. By the by, I 
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thstanding my politics, the statesman who has my sin, 

a qarehy is Lord Derby. His notions of government 
] am periecily ready to admit, are ludicrous enough ; his elo- 
uence, to use & technical expression peculiar to my own 
oiling. will never “ wash ;” but yet there is that about him 
hich Lord Palmerston can Only boast of in a very inferior 
: and Richard Cobden will not possess as long as he 
which endears the,head of the House of Stanley to my 


1 feel for him ; I pity him; there is not a pulse of mine | tak 


that does not beat responsive to his, jfrom head to foot, and 
most particularly in the foot, for the commun link that con- 
pecis us in this—we both have the gout, and have it uncom- 


wall besbable that the noble lord is not aware of my cala- 
mity, and it would be very impertinent of him to make public 
mention of it, if he were; but everybody knows how Ae sut- 
fers, and therefore there can be no indelicacy in my alluding 
to the circumstance. “Tne Earl of Derby was unable to 
visit Windsor Castle, in consequence of a fit of the gout ;” 
“The noble earl still. remains at Knowsley Park, in conse- 
quence of the obstinacy of his late attack ;” &c. These are 
the records which have won for that statesman Jonathan 
Chester’s respectful, nay, affectionate regard. Kven when 
bis lordship was in office (a — not to ve thougut of with 
jence, in & political sense), 1 could not read that “ the 

jer was unable to atiend the cabinet council this after- 
noon by reason of his distressing malady,” without a twinge 
of pity. And let me tell you, my friends, who do not suffer 
from the respectable disease in question, that a twinge is 
omething more than a pang. Yes, Gout Knocks at the door 

of ihe charmingly situated villa residence of the millowner, 
dat that of the mansion of the lord of acres, with an equal 
d; he knows no distinction between titled and untitled ; 
only demands that his victims shall be in competent cir- 

: aces, and tolerably well descended; for although I am 
old there is such a*thing as “ poor gout,” it can be no more 
the real thing, than home-made Curagoa is to the luscious 
“Ob, my goodness! that the very mention of an insidious 

rink like that should have exacerbated the demon! Reader, 
isin vain any longer to conceal the fact that | write this, in 

cil, a8 I lie upon the sofa, tortured, RACKED, with a hand 

is not altogether free from flying spasms, and a foot 
ipped in soca and water, and swathed in triple folds of cot- 
on-wool.—I say there can be no such thing as poor gout. 
Poor have no sorrows, to speak of, compared with—— 
John, you rascals! Susan! Elizadeth/ Jemima 

! Why is your master left to perish without assistance ? 

you no human fi ? Can you not hear the bell ?— 
Don't contradict me, sir! You must have heard it before 
wire broke, and [ don’t care if I’ve broken fifty wires. . .. 
you; those wet rags have relieved me; you may go 

,and leave me the dinner-bell, where | can lay my hand 

it on the instant. I am certainly better. . But 

an idiot you were, John, to contradict a man with gous! 

ta blindworm! What an irrational ape! Go, go—go, 


“Poor gout,” as I was observing, is a contradiction in 
; also the genuine disease demands a victim with ances- 
Nobody ever heard of » man without a grandfather 
the gout. The possession of a father is not sufficient ; 

it said that the Tuing skips a generation, and comes in- 
y ia upon one, like tne Knight's move in chess, from 


even before I know it myself; my naturally angelic temper 
becomes ruffled ; my generally so conciliating, is at 
this period rather hasty and unnecessarily forcible. She 
does not murmur; above all things, she does not contradict ; 
she is another Griselda, in fact, in all respects, except that she 
places a couple of pills upon my dressing-table, so that I can- 
not fail to see them u retiring for the night. These are 
gout-pills. Then say 1: “ My dear love, you are quite mis- 
en; I never felt better in my life. ides, I have not 
been the least imprudent lately.—Draught 
what can be better than stout, or more innocent? Why, it’s 
recommended for delicate mothers!—Champagne cup ?— 
Pooh, h! quite harmless.—Sauces with everything ?—Oh, 
that’s all nonsense ; if I am to live upom bread and cheese, 1 
had rather not live at all. What do you mean, madame? 
don’t understand you; you are not a doctor, and if you are, 
I do not ask your scientific opinion.—Jsn’t one to speak a 
word ?—No, one isn’t; not a single syllable; that is, unless 
oy can find something pleasanter to talk about than —— 
! Jerryusalem !* O bim, bamb, bomb! + what is the matter 
with my great toe?....Do you know, my love,I think I 
must have sprained it. Don’t you think so, too? Doesn’t it 
look very like a sprain—there, just there—don’t touch it, for 
goodness’ sake!—in the second joint—Pink?—Yes, of 
course, it’s pink. Sprains are always pink; yes, and shining, 
too; those are two of their principal features. I remember 
how I did it, now; I stop the carriage in Piccadilly to- 
day, and jumped out rather hastily; then I walked to the 
club. Nobody can say, you see, that I don’t take exercise.— 
Drove home ?—Of course, I drove home. What is the use of 
keeping a carriage, Mrs. Chester, if one never drives? Yes, 
it’s a sprain. Now, what’s a cure for sprains ?—Rags dij 
tn soda and water ?—Very good ; anything else ?— Pills ?—No, 
I won’t—ah! ugh! oh!—yes, I will. And I think I will see 
the doctor in the morning; and you may write to Captain 
Springal, to say that it’s doubtful whether I shall be able to 
dine with him at Greenwich the day after to-morrow; and 
you may send that haunch of venison, which you said was 
too high already for you, over the way to old Keane, ‘ with 
my compliments, and I had kept it on purpese until it should 





be just fit for his table.’ And you may give your mother the 
cream that we had from Devonshire last night.” 

I pass over the dark period when the Demon has altogether 
the upper hand, and his subject Man is prostrate, to = of 
the time of convalescence+my present state—when Irritabi- 
lity once more resumes her sway, as before his assault. This 
era is not without its consolations. Even one’s club compa- 
nions, who have perhaps the least human feeling of created 
men, and would receive the news of our death, any fine after- 
noon, with the same sort of interest as they would a third 
Edition of the 7imes newspaper—even they; I say, make way 
in front of the fire, as we hobble into the library, and perhaps 
Sooo Se oo te baad we een oo ee eee see ee some 

nd fairy at enmity with the wicked Enchanter Gout, must 
surely have invented to cross him. ll persons are civil to 
men with a list slipper and a stick, except the abominable 
street-boys, who ejaculate at our ap : “How’s your 

r feet?” or “Now then, Deerfoot Street-boys have no 

; but others are cautious of giving offence to people who 

have been an on acids for many days, no matter what 

ex y my have had of them before. 

ut, like an insult to one’s Beloved Object, “ turns the slug- 
gard’s blood to flame,” and renders the 


ed over with the contempt it deserves, but 

that it corroborates what I have said against the pos. ibility 

of the existence of “ gout.” 

“ Now you should keep a cob, my good friend, that’s what 

on chasih do; that would be the saving of you. A quiet, 
but fast-trotting cob.” 

angry, as 

an exhibition of ignorance and presumption, would in the 

case of a poor man be a positive insult; he might just as 


-| well be recommended a white elephant. It would indeed 





unendurable, and then gives ut one turn more. 
hed no grandfather, could not have ex 


the 
{ which comparatively innocent persons, like Lord 


;| Wretched man, the cause of woe to 


Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on !”— 


how can we “charge,” or how can we “on,” when we 
our foot at an angle of forty-five degrees, to decrease 
elevation is anguish. 


suggest a flaw in the eternal fitness of things, if a 


be visited upon 

humbly acquiesce in; but that 

m 's uncles should come down =< zigzag as it 

were, and bear such bitter fruit, seems indeed. Both 

my grandsires were free from this biting scourge, and died, 
ith com: ve ease, of ordinary diseases; but my mater- 

nal grand had a brother of whom it was 

remarked, that “ he could give you as a bottle of port 

wine as any man in England.” If he confined himself 

to giving, I should to this day honour his memory, but he un- 

fortunately also took it himself. He was a genial old soul, I 

do believe, but he drank a great dea) more than was good 

for him, 

And now his shame goes blushing down aj line of millowners. 
There is a charitable report that he himself inherited this 
family failing ; and that, finding he had gout within him, he 
rove Ae he was only doing his duty in bringing it out. 

creatures yet unborn, it 
is possible that he may thas have deceived himself! 
all prone to self-delusion when it our—— What 
will I bave for luncheon, John? Well, I cannot think that 
green will hurt me, and nothing is more wholesome 
than a red mullet. A little dash of sherry, too, in Seltzer- 
water, in case there should be anything of a sw, char- 
acter in this insidious disease of mine—— Where wasl? I 
was about something. Men in my situation often 
do so, nor is it to be wondered at. Here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow ; now in our great toe, and now in our st hb 


stout ?— Well, | © 


indeed, as a new and shiningera. Under George the Second 
he found architecture revived “ in antique purity ;” sculpture 
redeemed from reproach ; the art of gardening, or, as he pre- 
fers to call it, “ the art of creating landscape,” pressed forward 
to perfection ; engraving much elevated ; and painting, if less 
perceptibly advanced, still (towards the close of the reign, at 
any rate) ransomed from insipidity by the genius of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The king himself, it was conceded, had 
“ little propensity to refined pleasure ;” but his consort, Queen 
line, was credited with a lively anxiety to reward merit 
and to encourage the exertions of the ingenious. 
This glowing picture of the period in its relation to the fine 
arts, contrasts somewhat violently with what we learn else- 
where concerning the poverty of Richard Wilson, the ill-re- 





1| quited labours of William Hogarth, the struggles and suffer- 


ings of James Barry, and, gray. of the depressed 
condition of native professors of art during the eighteenth 
century. That the portrait-painter (the “face-painter” as 
——_ delighted contemptuously to designate him) found 
sufficient occupation is likely enough; but, otherwise, the 
British artist had perforce to limit the aspirations of his genius 
to the decoration of ceilings and staircases, and to derive his 
chief emoluments from palsting the sign-boards of the British 
tradesman : a remunerative if not a very dignified employ- 
ment; for in those days every London shop boasted its dis- 
tinct emblem. 

Nevertheless it is certain that in George the Second’s reign 
Fashion began to take up with Taste. ilettanteism became 
the vogue. Objects of virti were now, for the first time, in- 
dispensable appendages of the houses of the aristocratic and 
the rich. A rage for “collecting” possessed the town, and 
led to an expenditure as profuse as it was injudicious. Of 
the vast sums disbursed, however, but a small share came to 
the native artist. His works were passed over as beneath the 
notice of the cognoscenti. The “quality” gave their verdict 
against modern art and in favour of the ancient masters. A 
race of old picture-brokers and jobbers in antiquities sprang 
into existence to supply the increasing demand for such 
chattels, The “London Magazine” for 1787, in an article at- 
tributed to William Hogarth, inveighs bitterly against these 
speculators and their endeavours to depreciate every English 
work in order to enhance the value of their imported ship- 
loads of Dead Christs, Holy Families and Madonnas: the 
sweepings of the continental art-markets. Auction-rooms 
were opened in all parts of London for the exhibition and 
sale of choice objects of every kind, and became the resort 
and rendezvous of all pretending to wealth and_ fashion. 
Agents were to be found at the "thief foreign cities rly 
exhuming antiquities for transmission to England : n of 
immediate sale and enormous profit there. The prevailing 
appetite seemed to grow by what it fed on. And then, of 
course, unscrupulous people took to manufacturing antiqui- 
ties; and, so doing, drove a brisk and remarkably remunera- 
tive trade. 

The neglected British artist naturally made protests and 
wrote po more or less angry in tone, according to the 
state of his purse and his temper and the extent of hie self- 
appreciation. The press of the period raised its voice: a less 
ee and sonorous organ than it has since possessed. 

ven the players ventured to be satirical on the subject. It . 
was early in 1752 that Mr. Foote’s comed: 
ae upon the 
ric th wri 

soared 


ly of “ Taste” was 
sal epeaking Yoo prckoges Brosebiy. the 
8 e e. e 
abo is of thet audience. Foote 
published play: “I was 
the su of the following piece | 
and singular for the comprehension of a 
mixed assembly. Juno, Lucina, Jupiter Tonans, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, with the other gentlemen and ladies of antiquity, 
were, I daresay, utterly unknown to my very frien 
the to speak the truth, do I they 
of the house. 
uction, was only 


many acquaintances in the other 
f ly “Taste,” om hp Sous poodadtte 
some four nights, and, though revived once or tw 


wards, never wok rank asa stock piece. Yet, as Mr. John 
Forster says of it, Foote’s play is legitimate satire 


excellent comedy. 
There is little or no pl Foote did not care for 


disease | ous story ; he could gen 


admired ; but is ultimate 

formance, the master 

then,” says Lord Dupe, chap his tone, “ 

it house-room !” The antiquities are then 

“ The first lot,” announces the auctioneer,“ 

without an arm, the first joint of the forefin 

posed to be a limb of the Apollo Delphos. The second, half 
i Juno Lucina. The third 


half of the leg of the Infant Hercules. All indisputable an- 
tiques and of the Memphian marble.” One critic objects to 
a swelling on the foot of Juno as a defect in its 
but the auctioneer informs him that Gocuding de 
n 
eostoneet roceeds : 


sup- 





! 
Our end is certain, and on each of our chalk-stones—I mean 
on our gravestones—may be written, by way of elegy, 
He lived not wisely, but too well. 


——_>—_—_ 


A SCULPTOR’S LIFE IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


Horace Walpole, in his “ Anecdotes of Painting,” having 
deplored the low ebb to which the arts had sunk ‘in Britals 
during the time of George the First, 


succeeding reign with greater complacency: accounting it, 


ora ». “The 
will have it to be the Jupiter idias, the 
Venus of Paphos from Praxiteles ; why = —_s fierce 
for the nor handsome enough for the last..... 
Thetstore I an coheed to join with . -¥ Julio de Pampe- 
treatise dedicated to King of the ‘'wo 
of the and supposes it 
even hundred and three years 
creation.” A bystander in- 
quires what has become of the nose of the bust? “ The 
nose? What care I for the nose?” cries an enthusiastic 
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Wwill be found not less serviceable in su- 
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eae i < de Quijada, who, like all thoy | 
f it if he will only | count (in another letter to George Mon’ ) of his visit in 1750 confided to the excellent Louis 
ws w Mhs comedy for bintecll. Our iamediate purpose is| He accompanied Lady Caroline Petersham and little Miss pega icto ——— <—~=* = ——— 8 to have lovey poh 
with the sculptor for whose name Mr. Foote has found s place | Ashe—or “the Pollard Ashe,” as it pleases him to d:scribe him with an affection 1 ie _ ay; d, OM the for 0 ti 
in his play her. The ladies had just put on their last layer of rouge, occasion of a fire, ~~“ his 7 A - an in the fronted 
The rage for collecting antiquities was only equalled by the | “and looked as handsome as crimson could make them.” | second place. Quijada — —— Whica — 
passion for “restoring! then, when coleced. abs costt of| cod Wks ie habe agen Suasding come Umno wp ts the treachery gad falsehood of the period of Philip IL heim vantage 
a torso here, and a head there, and then.to make a sort o' e e singing. ee — ae ahem Poach sore Spanish 
forced marriage of the fragments; to graft new feet upon old | river they at last debark at Vauxhall, and there pick up Ly these very characters pone Pe er mh a ee 
; hand mn odd arms; to reset|Granby, “arrived very drunk from ‘Jenny’s Whim’”—a| matists are wont to fix as exq y comic—a with ie 
bode end puch and pn aaatign dnd defend eyr tt Cen egal yh ratip under Sone |W oe eae So 
constituted the de ights and the trinmphs of the amateurs. | men f vembled in the -box, the Ii hich be <_ Goubted 
i i - s d handsome,” minces|timate son in the same obscurity in w is father wy 
in casemaptishing Cis cae ter. Ue bean eines of] coeae tlaiain an moun ae (and Ox H +s brother, | Voluntarily terminating his own had soon to be given up any diff 
men were extensively employed; for, by a curious piece of| seven chickens in a china dish (Lord Orford, Horace’s brother, ry g atousd k fresh vi 
three pats of | impracticable, and Don John was allowed to take up anag 1" 
reasoning, the foreign sculptor, no matter how limited his ), and stews them over a lamp, with ol big ee Se cnaidoet Ben GanenT ae ed 
sit held far more competent to restore antiquities | butter and a of water, stirring, and rattling, and laugh- guous p , by he = 
tk a agin a che Pca ahaa | a anal acy (Gerhy ea my pee ek SA 
ce of this demand for foreign labour, and | ev ute. Then Betty, the famous . . ni) . draw 
alee eokeer in which its exertions were recognised and Joma ’s-atreet, is in attendance with hampers Of strawberries | has, we think, misrepresented awe A k.. hy Fe a to 
requited, that Louis Francis Roubiliac found his way to this | and cherries, waits upon the guests, and afterwards sits down par pny J to have abwage ontate eg eh kde 
country.” to her own 8 at aside table. The company become, rs ~% — bastard. rn ~ ] = ba os * -“ ve “4 
In his account of the sculptor, Walpole is singularly brief ; | by-and-by, a little boisterous in their merriment, and attract a +- ing of —. ar — ~ ; = as + to liber: 
supplies very meagre information; yet when he was com-| the attention of the other visitors ; there is soon quite a con- | Caled to him ina confidence n HA te r the Eng 
ifing his Anecdotes the fame of Roubiliac was at its highest;| course round Lady Caroline's box, till Harry Vane fills a as more nor less than _ yo a _— - ses eno ti 
e was freshly remembered on all sides, and the facts of his | bumper and toagts the bystanders, and is proceeding to treat ie Lis to poorans the oe —_ ——_ , ip 4. Sos at the it 
early life could have been collected, one would imagine, with-| them with still greater freedom. “It was three o'clock be- Th w various a brwaed okeus of a — 2 si the b 
out much difficulty. He was born, from all accounts, at| fore we home,” concludes Walpole. Such was a fashion- he ym v € ge ey ane) 
Lyons, about the close of the seventeenth century; was a/| able frolic at Vauxhall under Mr. Tyers’s management : when —- of the King against — w ot the - q = sowiili 
pupil of Balthazar of Dresden, sculptor to the Elector of| Roubiliac statue of Hande’ stood in their midst. only by submitting to the royal or od to a —_" Madr aid not 
Saxony, and came to England in 1720, That he was without| Vauxhall vanished some ten or s dozen years since. Its — 8 wilful ——s to join -~ eet x ree — Ua be ag tm 
repute in his native laod is evidenced by the fact that no|latter days were dreary, down-at-heel, and disreputable | at last obtained the desired post S capt _—— mar am a 
mention of him appears in D’Argenville’s Lives of the Most)enough. fhe statue had depsrted long previously.  “ It was it was Se roe os is i... a were oh lish nan 
Eminent Sculptors of France, published in 1787. Of bis pa-| conveyed to the house of Mr. Barrett, at Stockwell,” records ained. © was, in » Farely owed, any more 
























rere F two Ep, 
rentage nothing is known. He had apparently received a fair| Mr. J.T. Smith in 1829, “and thence to the entrance-hall of | Philip’s other servants, to choose his own path to fame. 1 ! 























































































































: , i fided to the ardent young prince was he was 
education ; was found to possess # considerable acquaintance | the residence of his son, the Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett, first undertaking con ; oy 
with the literature of his native land; more especially was |D.D., of No. 14, Duke-street, Westminster.’ Mr. Henry Aaa wy ~ 4 — a ee r. a’ 
conversant with the works of the best Freach poets, and him-| Phillips, in his Musical and Personal Recollections (1864), re- —_ pa Dg — - = Jay _ ible 
self produced original verse of arespectable quality. Yet, ts that when Roubiliac’s :iandel “ was brought to the ny orm ey oeoas lheedaion nuly, ‘ie as coms 8 jana alr 
notwithstanding his loug residence in England, he never | hammer, and sold by Mr. Squibb on the 16ih March, 1882, counsel _ w I +o< were re : mover which b 
mastered the English language so as to be able to use it freely,| for two hundred and five guineas, the Sacred Harmonic | supersede his own. - - is position + was ~~ e died, a8 
and in all the anecdotes of him extant he is represented as | Society did not hase it in place of its being bought by | the execution of one of t Pye - Albaitie vant to 
employing the broken dialect common to foreigners. Mr. Brown, of Uuiversity-street.” Nollekens used to value| the —— a 0 — —— as = a : font to tt 
‘or some years after bis arrival in England his occupation | the statue at one thousand guineas. The plaster model be- = ang ty = the — no Ww mete pe out bis | 
would appear to have been little better than that of a journey- | came the property of Hudson, the preceptor of Reynolds, who hos @ whole un — my became . Pas istase bed, wil 
man sculptor, employed under various masters in botchiog pereonede collection of models at his house at Twickenham. |fel. He was may heed express —- ° r ol haghe 5 Inet Jor 
antiquities. Mr. John Thomas Smith, in his Life of Nollekens, the death of Hudson, and the sale of his collection, the pe jealousy 7 um! ~¢= — A ute te 
informs us that when Mr. Roubiliac had to mend an antique,he | model was ht for five pounds by the father of Mr. J. T. making a field ae, ie ‘one remain +. ao 
“would mix Gloucester cheese with his plaster, adding the | Smith, a put of Roubiliac’s, and it then passed into the and it meee | BS ~~ ' 
grounds of porter and the yolk of an i which mixture | possession ‘ollekens. When Nolle kens’ effects were sold, | #t last to maiden sword in 
when dry forms a very hard cement.” alpole states that|the plaster Handel was knocked down by Mr. Christie to oe 
the artist had little business until Sir Edward Walpole (Sir| H \. sleep at 
Robert's second son ; oe was + 1 oxo .- HO re. That he have to 
him to execute half the busts in Trinity iege, Dublin; but cstitisiattaiaitinsieniieaini i tis ved by the follo posing ¥ 
the date of this ect of petsctage is not supplied. A sto no mere unfeeling Say me ~ Ki y Oe ie unpleas: 
attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and set forth in his Life DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. in a letter written by to the King, thoug catch a 
by Northcote, relates that Roubiliac tirst secured the patron- ‘A Review exft io imagine even a youthful brother thus addressing to join 
age of Sir Edward Walpole by picking up and restoring a j z ries uknow 
pocket-book he had dropped at Vauxhall, containing bank-| We lately had occasion, in reviewing M. Gachard’s re-| The number of the Moors conducted out of Guadix is vey real ple 
notes and other papers of value. The artist declined to re- ¢ publication on the history of Don Carlos, to dwell great. .... To-day the last troop has departed under a hey ing fact, 
ceive any sowesd fr this service, although ultimately he was| upon the melancholy features of that most tragic of all the|snow-storm, so that on the road many a mother will lose be classed 
persuaded to accept the annual present of a fat buck, as a | episodes of a goes and sanguinary —. It is refreshing | daughter, and many a wife her — forever, My heart wa mind t 
testimony of gratitude and regard; further, he the | to turn from the miserable picture of Philip’s unhappy son to Hoty he the ign d poh omy om _—r more miserable tha Hi philosoy 
object of Sir Edward’s constant patronage. Horace Walpole | the chivalroug figure of his bastard brother, Don John of part an 
says nothing of this story; but the brothers, it was well tly Soon, Reweres, bows te bo crmnaetin on cleats \ to be 
known, were not friende, seidom if even met, and probably his temper and spirit. & protracted n iy | 
were not closely informed of exch other’s proceedings. In a pages tion of months, the Spanish, Papal, and Venetian of’ 
letter written in 1745 to his friend George Montagu, Horace $ Mr. | vernments had at last concluded the holy League in the V 
Walpole ae ee description of the patron of If is be rp Praee Ay Ad So ng dest ing poin 
Roubiliac, and, incidentally, sovee the not very brotherly only of the Sultan, but of his African vassals at Charles 
terms subsisting between himeelf and the knight: “ You pro- and Tripolis. A few montbs after the concli headstrc 
a visit to Englefield Green” (where Sir Edward Wales t 
fived), « ask me if I think it mght? Extremely so. I ing, on 
have heard itis a very pretty place. You love a jaunt—have a the an 
pretty , 1 believe, and I dare swear, very easy; in all | hearted ing to le 
probability you will have a fine evening; and addei to all | wi bunting 
this, the gentleman (Sir E. W.) “ you would go to see is very poundir 
agreeable and good-humoured,....plays extremely well on nire ; 0 
the bass-viol, and has generally other people with him... .He brake, 1 


is perfectly master of all the quarrels that have been fashion- 
ably on foot about Handel, and can give youa very perfect 
account of all modern rival painters. ...In short, I can think 
of no reason in the world against Sa going there but one: 
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tome 0 
do you know his youngest brother ? If you happen to be so un- place; « 
lucky, 1 can’t flatter you so far as to advise you to make him override 
a visit: for there is nothing in the world the Baron of Engle- ; 
field has such an aversion for as for his brother !” 

It was probably some years before this that Roubiliac had ride in 
obtained employment fromjMr. Jonathan Tyers, who in 1732] well what has, strange to the pres 
had become the ee ee Gardens. Tue “ New | say, bi Temained * gp in histo! biography. The too ope 
Spring Gardens at Fox Hall” bad in the previous cent only previous life of Don John of any importance is a Spanish afer a | 
been a resort of Mr. Samuel Pepys, who has left on veeord hb publication of the seventeenth century; and though many strange 
approval of the place. “It is very pleasant and cheap going | more recent historians—Ranke, Prescott, and Motley amon in the 
thither,” he writes in 1667, “for a man may go tospeud what | the number—have found ample occasion to recite b commor 
he will or nothing, as all one. But to hear the nightingale his Leagu good ac: 
and the birds, and here fiddies and there a harp, and here a glory. All hopes of an Eastern kingdom were now at an Mansion 
Jew's-trump and here laughing, ani there fice le walk- and Juan’s eyes turned westwards. The death of C hooting 
ing, is mighty divertising.” Since the Pepys period, however, 1X. of France made him dream for a moment of the “ Hayec 
the gardens had fallen into disrepute; and indeed had been crown, and soon after we find him entreating the good o “Ploug 
closed during many seasons. Mr. Tyers took the place in of the Pope for his establishment as King at Tunis. None 
hand, bent upon restoring its fame and fashion. He erected Gregory XIII. had conceived a more arduous and lofty though 
an orchestra, with an organ, engaged the best singers and le | sion for the impetuous adventurer. His predecessor's People | 
musicians of the day, built alcoves for the company, and to determine Philip to a crusade against Elizabeth of E Dot pai 
secured paintings by Messrs. Hayman and H for the had failed; and the Holy Father now — pete come w 
further embellishment of the gardens. Then discussed eager eyes of Don Juan a prize the tempting brilliancy case wi 
with bis friend, Mr. enon ales See ot statuary. | i which became henceforth at once the ideal and the bane €° forth 
Mr. Cheere dealt largely in painted leaden then his life—the hand of Mary Queen of Svots, and with it 3% run thei 
much employed in “ the art of creating landscape.” He was united thrones of Scotland and England. the initi 
“the man at Hyde Park Corner” of whom Lord Ogleby in In the midst of these schemes he was su by an ¢ “them | 
the comedy makes mention when he says : “ Great improve- from Philip to resign the command of the ish fleet snd 
mente , Mr. Sterling! Wonderful improvements !| Ki i repair as Governor to the Netherlands. Mr. Motley seems 
The Four Seasons is lead, the flying Mercury, and the basin | brought him, and which Mr. Motley seems half reluc-| imply that this appointment gratified the inmost wishes of 
with Neptune in the middie, are in the very extreme of fine | tant to quish—of the murder of his half-brother. Prince, as the best means of furthering bis ulterior schemes 
taste. You have as many rich figures asthe man at Hyde} The ramours which assigned to imperial and royal| M. Havemann dissents both from this view and from the ua Sir 
Park Corner!” Mr. Cheere advised Mr. Tyers to set up a cesses the honour of having given birth to the hero of} supported statement ot the Spanish historian Strada, wh? ay 
statue of Handel. There was some difficuliy about the ex- Eepanta have been exploded, to be occasionally revived | ascribes the original idea of the appointment to Pope @ the 
pense. But Mr. Cheere introduced a clever artist, a French-|ouly by modern successors of the ingenious Bran-| XIII. Don John bad ex empowered his cou tpeeche 
map, content to work upon very moderate terms. This was,|\éme. But why Mr. Sw for the sake of anti- | companion Escovedo, on Citation of the latter to Motel Merest 
of course, Louis Francis Roubiliac; wbo accordingly pro-| thesis, should d Blomberg as a “ washer- decline such an appointment for him by antici bm Mt th 
Sede ad Vee eee aoe ereatly, to the admiration of the ” and talk of the “ booths of Ratisbon mechanics,” is tees 40 the King, gous Gachard, manifests no very erties, 
habitués of Vauxhall. It in 1744, on the south side of] probably best known to himself, All the Spanish accounts | ous office; but there is no doubt that = Ee 
the gardens, under an inclo ed lofty Sone ee agree in stating her to have been of gentle birth—the | hope of in it a means of carrying out his cherished a 
curtain, which was drawn up when the visitors arrived. . | daughter, it would appear, of one of those hers of a Free | signs against . its tb 
Tyers’s plans were crowned with success. Fashion was | Imperial City with whom Charles V. was always fond of in dude 
en\busiastic on the subject of Vauxhall. Royalty patrovized, — 


the ey protected and promoted ; and the public 
crowded Mr. Tyers’s handsome pleasure-grounds. The ladie 
Promenaded in their hoops, sacques, and caps, as they ap 
peared in their own drawing-rooms; the beaux of the period 
were in attendance, with swords and powdered wigs, 
their three-cornered hats under their arms. Read Walpole’s ac. 
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obliged to dismiss in accordance with the edictum perpetuum 
of 1577. Yet the policy of which this manifesto was the 
result, and which was to break tbe power of William of 
Orange by concession, only succeeded in throwing him back 
for atime. The spoilt child of fortune found himself con- 
fronted by a statesman who knew how to mould even mis- 
fortune to his ends, and who possessed the inestimable ad- 
vantage of knowing the end for which he worked, while the 
Spanish Governor was labouring in the dark, and at times 
with only half a heart. Thus it is not wonderful that his 
combination of the policy of Granvella with that of Alba 
did not succeed in ext ishiag the revolt, and it may be 
doubted whether a much politician could have achieved 
any different results. The insurrection soon flamed up with 
fresh vigour; and “ without any army and without money,” 
as M. Havemana well sums up the position, “ Don John was 
to champion the rights of the crown against a people in re- 
yolt, and bring upon his own head their indignation in order 
to draw it off from the King’s.” 
Before he died, at the early age of thirty-two, Don John 
was destined to learn what it was to serve King Philip of 
in. He was to renounce for ever his dreams of a crusade 
to liberate the Scottish Queen and place her by his side on 
the English throne. He was to betrayed by Perez, and 
to see his trusted friend and counsellor, Escovedo, murdered 
at the instigation of the same dark and wily foe. Once more, 
at the battle of Gemblours, he was permitted to revive the 
memory of his early exploits. But the niggardly King, now 
unwilling to strike as he had once been unwilling to spare, 
did not permit him to follow up his victory. His life ended 
in forced inaction and hopeless gloom. Happily for the 
canse of liberty and Protestantism, happily also for the Eng- 
lish name, the plot of assassination for against him by 
two English adventurers failed. Unlike his great adversary, 
he was to die no violent death ; for, as we have stated above, 
there is no evidence to connect his brother's name with an 
event which, moreover, could have brought the latter no 
ible gain or advantage even in his own eyes. For Philip 
oy already succeeded in extinguishing the daring ambition 
which had once provoked his petty jealousy, and Don John 
died, a8 amidst all bis dreams he had ever lived, a loyal ser- 
vant to his King. The vanity of these dreams became mani 
fest to the dreamer himeelf, and the prince who had stretched 
out his hands after so many crowns exclaimed on his death- 
bed, with mingled bitterness and resignation, “ How should 
I not long for the vast width of Heaven, since of the earth 
not a hand’s-breadth is my own ?” 


————_»—__—_——_ 


DOES ANY MAN HUNT TWICE? 


* * It is not pleasant, for example, to be aroused from 
sleep at an untimely hour on a dark winter's morning and to 
have to dress by candlelight, and also by it to shave—su 
posing you are not bearded like the pard. This is sufficien 
unpleasant even when you are furced to do so in order to 
catch an early train; but to voluntarily do it to evable you 
to join a distant meet of the 
uoknown risks for the remainder of the day, and to take a 
real pleasure in doing so, is, to some 
ing fact, Yet, if a man bunts, and is 
classed with the mere “ # 


FEE 
iH 


to be 
thoro’ 

;” or ha 
side of which is a nasty drain ; or, 
ly steering for a le 
tome other craner an 
place; or to have a horse full of going who 

the hounds and be clothed with cursing, as 

it, by the huntsman; or to have your favourite two- 
-and-fifty guinea chestnut staked or ; or to 
ride in the teeth’ of one of those gales that have 
the present unusually “ open” season, which has been rather 
open for those with limited studs; or to find 

hard day’s run, on a jaded or overreached horse, in a 
Seen ae net ct S Sack end aapencees si, 
midst of an apparently endless and ly ~~ 

whether 


and many miles away from home, 
accommodation for man and beast be found you at the 

hunting-box of a friend, or at some well-known 
as the Leicester “Bell,” the Wansford 
Harborough “ Angel,” or the Cheltenham 


mishaps can truly be said to be pastime, al- 
as 5 partion af Oe tau 


in “A Midsummer Nights 
an awkward fence, on the 


gh 
fEes 


necessary duties—as is the 

untsman and his whips—should voluntaril 
or thrice a week d the winter season, 

whee gh Te and accidents, from 
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THE ACTION OF THE BANKS. : 
To the Editor of the “Aion.” 


Sir,—The Albion, in its copious extracts from the columns 
the leading of the world, as well as from the 
of prominent public men, has ever 
in political aff. d 





Ss ly interwoven in the one of “ ” to 
wt ; 

nected with the re-establishment of the Union so prolific of 
good or of evil results to the citizens of both sides of the At- 
lantic. The condition-of the Currency of the U.S.—asystem, 
the necessity and growth of the war—challenges the thought- 
ful attention of every member of the community; and the 
oo who can throw light upon the subject, provides for 

readers material of incalculable value. 
——— yal bey nation of the war, the price of Geld bao 
'y declined for paper money, w nO correspon 

decline has taken plese in the of merchandise and com- 
modities, The value of Gold in the market for paper is 
@ true barometer of the state of the public mind, or 
& correct and reliable measure of the condition 
of public confidence. Public confidence in the credit 
and ability of the Government to Pay its debts 
has constantly improved—of this there can be no doubt. 
Where, then, are we to look for reasons for the mainte- 
nance of the prices of sll the articles connected with the trade 
of the country, which rose with the value of Gold—and also 
for the extraordinary prices of all the necessaries of life? 
Perhaps the condition of the Banks in the city of New York, 
when examined, will aid in the solution of this singular 
problem ; and it may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
the Albion to give a moment’s glance at the Sarees 

The Banking capital of the chy of New York is $81,000,000, 
the whole amount of which is invested in the securities of the 
Government. This disposes of their facilities to lend to the 
community, to the extent of their capitals. 

The deposits, or the money of their dealers left in the hands 
of the Banks, is something over $180,000,000. 

From this source, the Banks have loaned to their customers 
$240,000,000 within a few millions—the highest sum reached 
since the beginning of the war. 

While public confidence has been improving, end while Gold 
has been falling, these institutions of credit have gone on 
steadily expandiig—and within the six mon have 
increased their loans over $30,000, 

What is true of the city of New York is true of the whole 
country, where banking facilities exist ; and here we have 
the reasons for the continued existence of war prices, so 
Sone ng to the Government, and so prejudicial to the pub- 

ic 

The nominal loan line of the New York City Banks before 
the war, was about $120,000,000—during the war the maxi- 
mum were something over 240,000,000, but only for s 
— days. A return of peace has not admonished them 


is | val 
and, with them, to run | bot 


TRADE WITH THE NORTHERN PROVINCES. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
Sir—The U. 8. Committee of Ways and M 


in volume to $68,000,000, At 
pulation, productive power, = con- 


to be renewed for ten 
longer, and its to the Hudson's Bay 
erritories and to the States and Provinces on the Pacific 


Should such a trade as this be thrown away, in temper, in 
deference to au or because, in the midst of 


Reconstruction, 
Albion never refers; and yet there is nothing con- | tio 


aside all belligerent speculations as almost beside the ques- 


1D. 

Another class of persons entertains the belief that, if the 

British Empire, as a whole, is impregnable, the North Ame- 

rican Provinces are in some way dependent upon these States 
for their very existence, and that if trade with them upon fair 
terms be , they will be so crippled and disconsolate 
that they must pray to be admitted within the charmed circle 
of the Union. 

Let us examine the foundations of this belief. It must be 
admitted that — persecation makes but few converts. 
What Continental conquests did Great Britain achieve by 
na ion laws, Corn laws, and absurd restrictions? 

en the Loyalists left their property behind them, and, 
for opinion sake, fled from the Carolinas, the Jerseys, from 
New England and New York, into the Northern Provinces, 
the Republicans could not convince them, coerce them, or 
starve them. Stout of heart they went at the wilderness 
with their axes, and hewed out asylums for their families and 
their opinions. The Government of this country could not 
starve them, by non-intercourse and ee halfa century 
ago, nor could it terrify them by its declaration of war in 
1813. And now that these people and their descendants, ~ 
combined with the French—who remained in the coun 
after the fall of Louisburg and Quebec—amouant to four mil- 
lions, who have won self government and have wrought out 
of the wilderness fine noble Provinces, whose productive 
power, com mercial activity, freedom of thought, ani social 
refinement challenge sympathy and respect—is it to be sup- 

that, with the necessaries of life secure, with all the 
elements of foreign commerce, a teeming soil, productive 
fisheries, and valuable mines, these people can be coerced 
by an illiberal commercial policy into apostasy to the faith 
and the example of their fathers? The idea is preposterous, 
and should be dismissed from the commercial argument, as 
unworthy of a sagacious people disposed to act squarely in 
matters of trade. 

That it is clearly the interest of these people of the United 
States to ve amicable relations with the Mother Coun- 
try, and to put aside, at once and forever, all ideas of hostile 
intrusion upon the Provinces of British America, will scarcely 
be denied. The Provinces retained Great Britain at the 
close of the Revolutioaary war, with knowledge and ac- 
quiescence of this Government, have never changed their re- 
lations ; or sought, as bas been done in Mexico, to set up a 

y,in any new or menacing aspect, upon this conti- 

manner they have won from the Minis- 

ters of the Crown, what was denied these States, the blessings 
of self-government; and, preserving their at:achment to the 
of England, have for ty years maintained, towards 

this country, the attitude of peaceful and profitable neigh- 


bours. 

If triendly commercial relations with these people were 
always worth g, even when of comparatively small 
and while their inshore fisheries were jealously pre- 
, now that their commerce has swelled to $68,000,000 a 
year, presently to be i d to a hundred ns, and that 
the people of this country have secured, by friendly negocia- 
tion, the use of the inshore fisheries, ought this great trade 
and these invaluable pri to be up in ignorance 


aye away? 
the when the Southern States have 
industry 





more than three fold, or from seventeen millions ia 
sixty-eight millions in 1864; so that, at present, with 
tion itain, the ‘al - 


persons’ crotchets, 
political pont Mary no body, who has influence enough to| into 


such commanding im- 


preserve it, will give to a subject of 
portance, a nofhistime? * 

All sorts of prejudices obstruct the dispassionate 
tion of this question. 

There are a few persons, in and out of Con who ima- 
gine that the British Empire is in some way 


the sea, the forest, and the m 


mercial Zol 
procal protection free trade, 
close “4 proportionately greater, j 
greater, enjo 
variety of climate, andi in all the productions of 
* ine—rich in the possession of the 
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considering, not how trade with this country can be best fos- 
tered and extended, but how a Provircial and perhaps an 
jew ge Commercial policy can be devised, by which British 
aod British American interests may be guarded, independent 
of the unfriendly Japanese policy sought to be forced ys 
this country. It wae thought a few years that Great Bri- 
tain could not exist without the cotton of the South. This 
was proved to be a mistake. Now it is assumed that the 
Britishers at the North wili be ruined without the Reciprocity 
Seep, ont that I venture to prophesy will turn out to be 


There is only one wise thing to be done, and that should be 
done quickly. The Treaty should be renewed fora year, and 
the whole subject should be referred to a Commission to re- 
port the terms upon which hereafter the commercial relations 
of the two countries are to be adjusted. The three able men, 
who have reported on the finances, would deal with this great 
subject in an elevated and becoming manner, and before ano- 
ther session it is to be hoped that the question which now 
seems to engross the entire time of Congress will have been 
disposed of, leaving leisure for the dispassionate consideration 


of their report. 
A British AMERICAN. 
—_—--> —_—_—_ 


Lapres’ Dresstne at A TUILERIES Bati.—* * The Court 
was in mourning for the Duc de Monferrat. The Empress, 
soft, white, and gentle, as the dove from tbe Ark, was attired 
entirely in white tulle, with multifarious rows of pearls, of 
all sizes, shapes, apd colours, the string of black pearls which 
encircled her neck being more valuable, according to jewel- 
lers’ report, than the rest of the parure put together. Then 
the Princess of Hohenzollern, the Wonne of the Tuileries at the 
present moment, all in white likewise, with tufts of white 
camelias and diamonds, producing a charming and poetical 
effect.—Then the Princess Metternich, with a white crape 
dress, without other ornament than the crown of flowers 
which looped the dress above the knee. A funereal crown of 
dead white roses, hanging loosely from the stalks, and already 
wearing the russet hue of (lecay. Great interest and admiration 
were excited by this charming idea. The crown was attached 
toa chain of diamonds and pearls, which, passing over the 
skirt, was tied in a huge knot behind, so that it was looped 
away from the satin petticoat all round, and presented thus a 
masterpiece of grace and lightness. Then again the beautiful 
Countess Swiekoska, with ber long train of gauze divided in 
the middie, seeming as she moved to be the tw6 wings spread 
abroad to bear her into the bouri’s paradise! . Her coiffure of 
Egyptian scarabei of all colours—amber, emerald, topaz, and 
sapphire—atiracted the notice of her Majesty, who was fain 
to acknow) that the feuz rentrés of these little victims 
playing in v hues amid the golden tresses of the Coun 
tess, were worth the most sparkling and brilliant ot the gems 
flashing on every side on that night. 

We have given this description of the most distinguished 
costumes worn at the bal! as a mere prologue to that of the 
one which has ever since formed the subject of talk at every 
— and evening reception, since it was worn by Ma- 
dame Rimeky Korsakow. The dress was composed of bands 
of Russian lace from the fabrique founded by the Empress, 
and where but little lace is produced save that “oven for the 
Pa Family or for presents to be bestowed on friends 
and favourites. These bands alternated with rows of black 
velvet, producing a curious yet graceful effect. Over this 
was the jupe of silver net, covered with tiny stars of black 
velvet, and looped by innumerable wreaths of roses—a train 
of extreme length, composed of black velvet, and embroidered 
in lds and di de—a waistband d la Circassienne, 
formed entirely of one blazing mase of jewels. The coiffure 
wasal’ ; the hair thickly powdered with gold. A 
simple black velvet band, with floating ends, held the famous 

of diamonds, not to be matched in Europe at the 
present moment, which replaced for the occasion the 
— peacock of many colours.— Puris letter in Court Jour- 


A SPLENDID MaNsion.—One of the most magnificently- 
private residences to be found in any part of Scot- 
land is at present in course of erection for Archibald Orr 
Ewing, Esq., on his estate of Ballikiorain, in the county of 
Stirling, which has all been thoroughly drained, and inclosed 
and sub-divided with stone walls, with further extensive im- 
provements now in progress, and rendered complete by the 
erection of & most commudious home-farm steading, since his 
of the property a few years ago. The mansion- 
is situated on an elevated plateau in the parish of Kil- 
learn (the birthplace of the celebrated George Buchanan), and 
commands views of great cxtent and grandeur, including 
Leet Lomond and the about and above Loch Kateriue. 
Katerine. The architecture is of the old Scottish baronial 
style, with corbelled turrets and towers (thirteen in number), 
with string mould gargoggles, and balustrades, and slated 
in a devices. The mason-work is of the finest freestone 
highly wrought and finished, and produced from quarries on 
the ground. This stone is of a fine white colour, tinted with 
pale pink, which imparts a werm glow to the fabric, and 
Vastly enhances its architectural effect. The total length of 
the building is 247 feet, by 161 feet in breatdb, and the height 
from finished ground level to level of walls is 50 feet, while 
the main tower reaches to 73 feet. When this splendid castle 
is finished, and the surrounding grounds all properly laid 
out, it will be one of the finest mansions in any part of the 
country. 
the 











PErsonal Insecurity at Rome—I have now again to 
of the insecure state of the streets of Rome in the hope 


t Pontifical Government will take more energetic mea- 


sures to secure life and property. On Saturday evening Mr. 
Macdonald, the eminent scul x T, Was attacked at balf-past 9 
o'clock. He had been dining in another place, and was on 


his road to pass the evening with a friend at No. 93, Via Ba- 
buino. On h the Piazza di Spagna he observed 
that he was followed by two y-dressed and gentle- 
manly-looking men, and as they continued to follow him on 
en the house he presu that they also were of the 
guests. On the first landing, however, they seized him, and 
on bis shou out for help one of them struck at the right 
side of his with the stiletto, inflicting « deep wound, 
within the eighth of an inch of the carotid artery. iis hand 
which be raised, end which was severely cut, probably saved 


and that such facts occurred in every city in Europe. It can- 
not be denied that robberies and murder occur in every capi- 
tal; but in part of civilized Europe the facts are pub- 
lished—the traditional darkness of Rome is not maintained. 
In no part of Europe, however, is the stiletto invariably used 
in cases of robbery, except in Rome. For the satisfaction of 
his friends, let me add that Mr. Macdonald is going on very 
bm a. has had no feverish symptoms.—Letter from Rome, 
lan, 22. 





Mrs. Brownina’s Toms.—On the 27th December, we were at 
the beautiful extramural Campo Santo, beyond Porta 8. Gallo, 
to attend an occasion when British residents bad been invited, by 
public notice, to show their respect for the illustrious dead—the 
funeral of Sir Charles Eastlake, which took place at noon, many 
English visitors being present besides the immediate mourners, 
among whom Lad Bastlake had the fortitude to take her 
honoured place. It was a clear, frosty, and beautiful day; the 
villa-studded heights of Fiesole rose distinct in view beyond the 
cypressavenues and marble tombs ; no scene could have worn 
ap t of more soothing and sunny loveliness, yet at the same 
time harmonious in its bright repose, with the solemnity of death. 
On this day we saw, for the first time, the monument of Mrs. 
Browning, reminding us of fer funeral, which took place on a 
summer evening here: a massive sarcophagus, of differently- 
coloured marbles, it stands on a double file of colonnettes, 
adorned with bas-reliefs in medallions on each side, lyres, and a 
profile head, crowned with laurel, not successful as a likeness (if 
meant for such) nor evoking in memory a face which, without 
pbeauty, bad interest and charm ; in the spaces between these re- 
liefs, sprigs of bay and myrtle, inlaid in blacs marble ; and on a 
listel in front the simple epitaph, ‘ E. B. B. ob. 1861.” The 
design, we understand, was supplied by the well-known artist, 
Mr. Leighton. As to effect, we should say the monument wants 
some detail to give height and finish, for which purpose a stone 
cross would, my have been most suitable: and surely the 
Sull name, at least, should bave been given, however desirable 
be simplicity in such a record of genius.—Correspondent of the 
“ Builder.” 


Tue Mosicau Carric Mcicrep.—The Orchestra, an occasion- 
ally clever and generally abusive paper, recently accused Mr. 
D. Ryan, musical critic and concert-giver, of combining his two 
vocations in a highly improper way, charging him openly with 

ying those who sang at his concerts with newspaper puffs 

stead of cash. This was a grave charge, and implied a scan- 
dalous system which deserved exposure, both in interest of 
the public and in that of honest musical critics. The writer in 
the however, made the charge in the most unqualified 
way, and accompanied it with a good many rather scurrilous and 
irrelevant personal remarks. Mr. Ryan brought an action for 
libel, and obtained on Thursday £250 damages. The amount 
seems excessive. Mr. Ryan’s own witnesses proved that many 
peapy singers had sung at his concerts without fee, know- 

g him to be a newspaper critic ; that they did not as personal 
friends, but through * professional acquaintance ;” that the suc- 
cess of operas and the position of singers depended greatly on 
newspaper criticism, and that Mr. Ryan was the only critic who 
also gave concerts. The existence of the system was thus placed 
beyond a doubt, and Chief Justice Cockburn actually pointed 
out terms in which it might bave been fully enent without 
liability to action. The Orchestra has done service to the pub- 
lic, and £250 seems a large sum to pay for its rashness in mixing 
up extraneous libels with this exposure.—Spectator, Feb. 10. 


Sueer v. Deer.—The large deer forest of Glenquoich, be- 
longing to Edward Ellice, Ha, M.P., has been converted 
into a sheep-farm, and has been let to Mr. Reid, Kilfinnan, at 
a rent of £1,000 a year. This is the first instance of a | 
deer-forest having been restored to pastoral use; but it 
rally believed that if sheep were not so scarce in the 

ighlands, other proprietors would follow Mr. Ellice's ex- 
ample, as higher rents can now be had for hill ground under 
sheep than as deer forests. 





Bratu.—At 301 South Third St., Williamsburgh, February 10th, 
1866, Mrs. Rosgrt Grawam, of a daughter. 





To Conresponpents.—J. W. W. Much obliged by your com- 
munication, but we have no room for it. 
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Suspension of the “ Habeas Corpus” Act in Ireland. 

It is plainly established that the recent prosecutions have 
not had the effect of crushing out Fenianism. The innate 
propensity of tlie Irish peasant to anything in the form of a, 
row has been stimulated by remittances of cash and bombast, 
from this side of the Atlantic, and crops up in twenty places, 
it by chance it is stamped out in ove. By sundry arrivals 
during the earlier part of the week, it was known that nu- 
merous arrests had been made, and that the discovery of pre- 
parations for armed insurrection was a matter of freq oc- 


America who were wirring up the misguided people. We do 
not believe a word of the story, freely circulated here, to the 
effect that apprehensions regarding a Fenian privateer sup- 
posed to be afloat in any way influenced this determination, 
That very improbable contingency has long since been fore- 
seen; and we doubt not that the Captains of H. B. M. war- 
steamers in the North American and West Indian waters are 
supplied with suitable instructions on the subject. Many ar. 
rests took place in Dublin on the 17th ult.; they are roundly 
set down at one hundred by the writers who delight in large 
figures. A Colonel Byron, of the U.S. Army, is named as g 
prisoner. 

A British reader, accustomed to the exaggerated tone of 
the American press—with a few honourable exceptions—can 
well imagine what comments have followed the promulga- 
tion of this news. The “ great scare,” “retribution,” “ curses 
coming home to roost”—these and similar phrases are flung 
about in profusion, and the chuckle at our country’s expense 
is loud and general. One may not perhaps wonder at this, 
all things considered ; but we are hardened against this sort 
of abuse, and have a habit of interpreting facts without re. 
ference to our neighbours’ rendering. It is, we must own, a 
mightily unp! t thing—especially for the Irish people— 
to have all this pother. The burden of it, nevertheless, falls 
upon the seditious simpletons on the spot, who are cajuled by 
their brethren living here in clover, and raising a storm 
from which they themselves are sheltered. To judge how all 
this affects the English people, we may as well look to the 
old and trusty barometer on the London Stock Exchange, 
On Wednesday, the 14th ult., the Three per Cent. Consols 
were quoted at 87 to 87}. On Saturday, the 17th, after the 
“terrific scare” had been practically acknowledged by the 
action of Parliament, the quotation was 87} to 874! 

Again ; we are treated, from sundry quarters, to sarcastic re- 
proaches on this infringement on personal liberty, among s 
people whose surprise was loudly expressed wherein the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended here. We are weary of these endless 
recriminations ; and decline even to discuss the parallel, until 
this repressive measure is made legally applicable in London, 
When it comes to that, the comparison may perchance be 
curious, At present, it is simply absurd.—So also with re 
ference to neutrality and Fenian privateers, if such there are 
to be. It will be time enough to bring our old friend, the 
“ gored ox” into the field, when the flag of the Irish Republic 
floats over the length and breadth of the Island, when British 
men-of-war blockade its ports, and when Lord Clarendon in- 
forms foreign powers that they are to hold themselves as 
“ neatrals” between belligerents. Until that period, we care 
not to fret ourselves or worry our readers, on points that are 
irritating but not instructive. 

One more topic may be briefly touched. A wonderfully 
well-informed American journal—we forget whether it was 
the Herald or Harper’s Weekly—declared in a recent issue that 
one-half of the British army had been transplanted to Ireland. 
A semi-official memorandum of late date before us says that 
certain “ additions will temporarily increase the force in Ire- 
land to some 20,000 men, but the spring departures of regi- 
ments for the Colonies will reduce the number again to about 
18,000.” At the same time, in making this correction, we are 
well aware that such journals as those above-named will not 
see in it the slightest reason for abstinence from wilful misre- 
presentation. Their business is to appeal to the passions 
and prejudices of their readers. 


Gleanings from the European Mail Bags. 

The whole subject of Neutrality hae, by this time, without 
doubt been ventilated in the House of Commons. Mr. La 
bouchere was to have brought it forward on Friday of last 
week; and his expressed purpose was to draw attention to 
the inadequacy of the existing laws as regards the fulfilment 
of international obligations. We trust that the case of the 
Alabama will not be forgotten.—Mr. Oardwell has introduced 
a Bill for carrying out the decision of the Jamaica Legisla- 
ture, as to the future government of the Island. It is to be 
assimilated, for a period of three years, to that of Trinidad. 
The coloured men are not well suited, apparently, with the 
much-coveted representative institutions—A most languid 
interest is betrayed on the topic of Parliamentary Reform. 
The Whigs will bring in a mild Bill, or perhaps may bargain 
with the Conservatives to adjourn the discussion until a more 
convenient season.—Mr. Gladstone’s excess of revenue oves 
expenditure is estimated at three millions sterling. 


Debates in the French Chambers and articles in the French 











currence. The climax of disagreeable intelligence was, how- 
ever, capped on Thursday, when the Queenstown steamer of 
the 18th ult. was annonnced at Halifax, and we learned that 
the Government had deemed it necessary to appeal to Parlia- 
meat for aid. On the 16th, the Premier in the Upper House, 
and the Home Secretary in the Lower, requested attendance 
on the following day—Saturday, usually a dies non ; and on 
the 17th, with all baste, a Bill for suspending for a limited 
period the operation of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland was 
passed by Lords and Commons, and received the royal assent 
at a late hour of the night. The Opposition concurred in the 
policy and propriety of this extreme measure, John Bright 
alone, with characteristic doggedness, protesting but not 
voting against it. There was ao division in the Peers’; and 
in the Commons’ there were but six dissentient voices, against 
three hundred and sixty-four in its favour. Sir George Grey 
stated that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had urgently 
asked that this power might be put into his hands, to enable 
him to deal more summarily with the many emissaries from 





indicate that Louis Napoleon has not the slightest 
idea of withdrawing his troops from Mexico, at the summons 
of one of Mr. Seward’s smart despatches, or even at the tap 
of General Grant’s drum. Ardent imaginations here forget 
that sensitiveness on points of national honour is not confined: 
to any Jatitude or longitude. Themselves inflammable a 
tinder, they deem the rest of mankind imperturbable and spi- 
ritless. Specially is this the case in their dealings with France 
and England ; but, as to the former of these two countries, is 
respect to the difficult Mexican question, it is obvious already 
that American eyes are opened. If the French Emperor 


would submit to dictation, the French people would not; and 
they would rather forgive him for leading them into a profit- 
less adventure and a disastrous war, than for humiliating 
them in the eyes of the world. 


Reciprocity Again ; the Modest Morrill. 
We invite attention to an able letter elsewhere, on the 





general necessity of re-arranging the trade relations hetweea 
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the U. 8. and the British Provinces. Our immediate purpose 
is with one of those odd exhibitions, that Washington alone 
can furnish. ’ 

Since our last issue—as we anticiputed—the subject has 

peen kept before the American public; and mainly by a Bill 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and de- 
signed to remedy the disagreeable state of things that will 
ensue, this day fortnight, if legislation do not otherwise pro- 
yide. This new document shows plainly the general policy 
of that celebrated Committee, which the Representative from 
the little stand-still State of Vermont is said, in common par- 
jance, to carry in his breeches-pocket. This policy, in a word, 
jsadberence to their free list of the five ridiculous articles here- 
tofore mentioned, and the clapping on an almost prohibitory 
éuty upon the natural products of the Provinces—not forgetting 
4cents per |b.on Chairman Morrill’s Vermont butter and cheese. 
At the same time, they claim the “ right to navigate the river 
st. Lawrence and the Canals in Canada,” and furthermore 
an unlimited right to fishing anywhere and everywhere in 
the Colonies, in all “bays, harbours, and creeks,” “ with- 
out being restricted to any distance from the shore.” In 
return, they most generously proffer the“ free navigation of 
Lake Michigan, with the use of the Sault St. Marie Canal,” 
and the liberty to take fish—where it is not profitable, or 
where none exist—on the U.S. Atlantic coast, above the 36th 
parallel ot North latitude. After further dictating that the 
Provinces shall have no free ports anywhere, and claiming 
on their own behalf the right, not the privilege, to transport 
landed goods across Colonial territory unrestricted, this 
Committee of restrictions rests ite case, or rather submits it to 
the arbitrament of public opinion. 

Now without presuming to forestall the action of the Pro- 
yinces, we will suggest, that when the United States are pre- 
pared to guarantee the immediate construction of a canal 
connecting the waters of their boasted Lake Michigan with 
the Mississippi River, and throw this water course open with 
the right (not the privilege) to float lumber from Red River 
to New Orleans, as an offset for ‘the St. Lawrence; when 
they allow the people of the Maritime Provinces to transport 
goods in bond across New England to Canada West, and 
grain, vice versd at pleasure; when they grant the right of na- 
vigsting all their inland lakes and rivers generally, together 
with the right (not the privilege) of Coasting both on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Oceans to Colonial vessels ; and furthermure, 
when they agree not to create any free ports anywhere, and 
refrain from placing the threatened export duty on cotton— 
then the Provinces may consent to take into serious considera- 
tion the propositions of the Committee now under the control 
of the Green, or Green-Mountain State. 


The Jamaica Commission. 

Judging by the tone of the correspondence transmitted both 
tothe London newspapers and to some of our immediate 
neighbours, the extent and seriousness of the negro insurrec- 
tion are made out more distinctly than they were. Whether 
this will be so apparent in the end, that the severe repressive 
+ measures of the Governor wil! be justified, we cannot pret 
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it may be presumed that our contemporary’s story is but 
another addition to his long list of canards. 


in Canada. 

Is their something in the Canadian climate, that steadies 
the hand and sharpens the sight? The question suggests it- 
self on glancing over the official returns from the School of 
Musketry at Hytle, in England, dated the first of January, by 
which 1s established the comparative proficiency, during the 
past year, of the various regiments quartered in the United 
Kingdom, in the Channe) Islands, and in British North Ame- 
rica. The test is applied among eighty-six competing bodies 
of men, tle order of merit in each case being numerically set 
down ; and from the published list we find that the first, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and tenth places are awarded to 
soldiers who are now, or havé been recently, stationed across 
the Border. These are successively, the Fourth Battalion of 
the 60th Rifles, the First of the Rifle Brigade, the 30th and 
47th Foot, the First Battalion of the Grenadier Guards, the 
Second of the Scots Fusiliers, and the First of the 25th Foot. 
It is the same with the Royal Engineer Corps. The perfor- 
mances of ten of its detached companies are detailed, and at 
the head of the list is the 15th Company, actually in Canada, 
The silly Fenians, who flatter themselves that there isa 
laxity of discipline in that quarter, would do well to make a 
note of this curious and creditable record. 





Two “ Journals of Civilization.” 

If things that are equal to the same are equal to one ano- 
ther, as the mathematical axiom has it, there can’t bea pin’s 
worth of difference between Bennett’s Herald and Harper's 
Weekly. They are, we believe, the only papers in the coun- 
try that have undertaken to defend the Hon. George Ban- 
croft’s want of taste in slapping oratorically the faces of his 
guests; and their editors are solely capable of discovering a 
fit occasion for parallel or contrast between Mr. Lincoln and 
Lord Palmerston. 





PAusic. 


The operatic event of the week has been the début of Senorita 
Carmelina Poch, who has just joined the company of Mr. Maret- 
zek. For once the spell was broken, that usually binds new so- 
pranos to appear in Lucia, and the public was at once glad to have 
a chance of hearing ‘‘ Favorita” after a long interval, and of wel- 
coming an unknown Leonora. We are glad to say that the public 
was amply repaid. The Senorita is a decided acquisition. 
Spanish or Mexican by birth—we should surmise the latter, from 
her countenance—she has the large, impressive, dramatic style that 
one is accustomed to associate with Italian artists only. Not 
in her teens, and not a novice by any means, not a sylph in per- 
son, and with a face inexpressive by nature but trained to depict 
varied emotions, the lady treads the stage with ease, and both acts 
and sings with the consciousness of power that puts an audience 
at once on a friendiy footing. She knows what she is about, and 
relieves you from any apprehension on her behalf. - As to her vo- 
eal qualifications, the capable critic of the Times says concerning 
them: “The lady possesses a voice of unusual power, 
and uses it with skill. It is a soprano of excellent quality; 
clear, ringing, free alike from harshness and trembling, and just 








to say ; but it is some reliet to know that he did not act under 
the influence of a groundless panic. It appears also that the 
loss of life has been exaggerated in the narratives that have 
been put into print, although instances of individual cruelty 
will be proved against some of the subordinate agents. It is 
well, however, to wait yet awhile, and form no definite con- 
clusion. 





The Action of the Banks. 

A correspondent gently reproaches us for not entering 
sometimes upon those large financial themes, which are of 
preme importance in a cial and com- 
munity. Giving place to his letter, and commending it to 
the thoughtful atteution of those whom it concerns, we give 
the best proof that we are not devoid of interest in the mat- 
ter. Indeed, if we apprehend this communication rightly, the 
view which it takes may well haunt the minds of business 
men. Here, at atime of tive q' , when pru- 
dent merchants are setting their houses in order and accom- 
modating their affairs to the transition from war to peace, the 
Banks are availing themselves of the large amount of capital 
unemployed and deposited with them, and are increasing, in 
place of diminishing, their loans. The facilities they offer to 
speculators, now that legitimate trade is curtailed, far exceed 
those that they have been in the habit of affording to regular 
customers in a season of active transactions. 
Does not this explanation sufficiently account for the curi- 
ous and provoking contrast between a drooping gold-market 
and an exaggerated cost of living? Perhaps, some day, the 
Banks will suddenly take the alarm, knock away the under- 
pinning, and let the huge inflated fabric tumble to the ground. 
If they can save themselves and their dividends, these soul- 
less corporations will have no mercy on their debtors. It 
Were well to look this prospect steadily in the face. 


Mr. Seward’s West India Purchase. 

One of the N. Y. journals has announced that the object of 
Mr. Seward’s late visit to the Island of St. Thomas was the 
purchase thereof, from the Danish Government, as a naval 
sation for U. 8. men-of-war. There may be some foundation 
for the report—that is to say, some such negotiation may be 
Pending at Washington. As, however, Governors of Colonies 
are not generally authorized to sell them to foreign powers, 
and Mr. Seward knows from more competent judges than 
himself all the local advantages of the settlement in question, 
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and te in int The lower part is not very strong, but 
Mile. Poch knows how to make the best of it.’”. What struck us 
most was the sympathetic tone so often lacking, and the absence 
of ornamentation so often misapplied. On the whole, Senorita 
Poch may be congratulated on her ab and unq' suc- 
cess. She was to appear again last night. 

Easter week is large in its promises; but they will surely be 
fulfilled. Mr. Maretzek promises for the 5th of April a Masked 
Ball of ext dinary splendour, to be given at the Academy of 
Music. The ber of admissi is to be limited. Boxes are 
already in active demand. The public Balls of the season hereto- 
fore, such as the Arion, the Liederkranz, and the Purim, have 
been brilliant to an unwonted degree; but we warrant that our 
clever Impresario will not yield the palm to any competitors in 
this line. 

Easter Monday also has uttered its promise, in the form of a 
Matineé, which is to take place at the splendid residence of Dr. 
Ward, No. 1 West 47th Street, near the Fifth Avenue.. The per- 
formers will be amateurs ; the object is the creation or benefit of 
a Fund for erecting achapel. It is tobe under the supervision of 
a Committee of Lady Patronesses, eminently capable of making 
fashionable display subservient to charitable purposes, and it will, 
we are assured, draw together the very cream of social life. We 
shall probably speak again of the programme that is to be offered. 
Meantime we may mention that Tickets can be obtained from 
Mrs. General Vielé, No. 8 West 28th Street. 
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Drama. 


Pope has told us, in mellifiuous verse, how, grown familiar with 
vice, “ we first endure, then pity, then embrace” that monster of 
hideous mien. Not altogether dissimilar is the experience which 
falls to the lot of critics, habitually attendant at theatres, and 
obliged continually to write about theatrical performances. At 
first, when the mind is fresh and the topic new, the critical pen 
leaps with enthusiastic indignation against the abuses of the 
stage. By and by, those abuses grow familiar to the sense, and, 
little by little, seem to lose their stimulative power and to become 
tolerable. A little while more, and the mind accepts them as ne- 
cessary evils, commiserates the managers and actors and play- 
wrights who assume to be the sad victims of popular ignorance, 
caprice, and bad taste, and finally concedes that it is not worth 
while to trouble one’s self about defects that cannot be remedied. 
To pass through this experience is to bud as a radical reformer, 
blossom as a conservative, and bear fruit as a kind of duodecimo 
Solomon. When the critic reaches the Solomon period, he keeps 
a sharp eye open to his own personal comfort, and is not unmind- 
ful of the value of “‘advertising | atronage.” In other words, the 
monster, which has been endured and pitied, is now cordially 
embraced, 








And yet, it is a monster, all the same. That which irritated the 
right perceptions of the unhacknied mind remains just as offen- 
sive as at first. The ignorance, the conceit, the stupidity, the 
vice, the vulgarity, the mercenary motives, by all of 
which bad influences the honour and usefulnesss of the 
stage are tarnished and fettered, are as rampant as ever. They 
may not seem 60, to eyes that are dulled by weary watching 
of the long torrent of folly. The change, howbeit, is not in our 
* stars,” but in ourselves. We tire of the protracted and thank- 
less labour. We tire of seeming to be perpetually squinting about 
for faults, and snapping the whip of criticism. Mr. Emerson's 
pacific vision, of the gods, who recline upon their commodious 
peaks, and calmly talk to each other all round Olympus, rises 
upon our minds also, and we are fain to long for beds of roses, 
and draughts of nectar, and sweet oblivion of all the heroes, and 
heroines, and dry-goods, and sticks, and scandal, and gossip, and 
petty magnificence of the mimic stage. I speak for dramatic cri. 
tics here—for conscientious writers who understand the nature 
of their duty and try to fulfil it—and I say it is not unnatural that 
they should grow weary of their task, and drift into apathy. I am 
very weary, for my part; and this is said, to account for what- 
ever sentiment of indifference may occasionally show itself in 
these papers. 

A variety of theatrical topics, meanwhile, invite consideration. 
Most prominent is the new comedy of “Society,” which has 
quietly taken its place among the stock pieces at Wallack’s 
Theatre. It is a pretty little comedy, embodying a love- 
story from real life, and is pleasantly suggestive to such 
spectators as incline to muse, in thoughtful, kindly mood, over 
the contrasts of circumstance in human life. Fancy a pair of 
lovers, kept asunder by poverty, but united at last by a fortunate 
accident ; a phase of elegant London society, built on wealth, 
and animated by selfishness, contrasted with a phase of shabby, 
merry, sad literary vagabondism ; a number of characters chosen 
from the passing scene: and you have the substance of the play. 
Its lesson is a familiar one—that love and honour and chival- 
rous sentiment are better than wealth and station, and that the 
society which rests upon money is a flimsy, artificial, insipid, and 
detestable institution. No thinking man doubts it. The comedy 
is comprised in three acts, and is gracefully written. Messrs. T. 
W. Robertson and R. P. Noah are its authors. It has been 
brought out at Wallack’s with good scenery, and has been especi- 
ally well acted. Mr. Mark Smith distinguishes himself in the cha- 
racter of Lord Ptarmigant, a sleepy nobleman, who only awakes 
when it is necessary to do an honourable action. Mr. Fisher, 
as Jom Stylus, gives a truthful and very ludicrous personation of 
a literary hack. Mr, Frederick Robinson, as Sidney Daryl is the 
hero, the lover, the life and soul of the drama. Mr. Holland and 
Mr. Holston, constituting the Chodd family, represent parvenu vul- 
garity and insolence. Mr. © orton as O'Sullivan, worthily presides 
over a select company of seedy journalists. Mrs. Vernon—one of 
the few artists of the American stage, a ripe fruit of culture, ad- 
irable in all reepects—app as Lady Ptarmigant, and thorough- 
ly delineates the selfish woman of the world. Miss Henriques is . 
the heroine, Maud Hetherington: and a very pretty, gentle, and 
agreeable heroine she is. More I feel ao impulse to add, on this 
subject. Wise Dr. Franklin remarked that when you have noth. 
ing to say, you ought to say nothipg. 

The appearance of a new actor at the Olympic Theatre affords 
yet another agreeable theme. Mr. George Fawcett Rowe has ap- 
peared there, in comedy and burlesque, and has made an extreme- 
ly favourable impression. He played Sir Charles Coldstream, in 
“ Used-Up,” and Clorinda, one of the proud sisters, in “ Cinderel. 
la.” Simple in style, quiet and gentle in manner, and evincing, 
at every point, culture, taste and sensibility, Mr. R owe thorough- 
ly pleases those who appreciate delicacy in art, Nor, on the 
other hand, does he make the common error of players who aim 
to be natural—that of tameness. His sense of humour is bright 
and quick, and his vivacity wins a sympathetic response. To 
make an impression in the character of Sir Charles Col(stream 
is very difficult, especially in the used-up phase of the part. The 
more perfectly that phase is presented, the more soundless and 
colourless it is. Mr. Rowe’s delineation was extraordinari 
ly truthful, and only to be properly appreciated by those 
who narrowly observed its minute features and its 
elaborate finish. In the burlesque—Mr. Byron’s extravaganza, 
served up with new incidents, good music, and fine scenery—Mr, 
Rowe assumes, and perfectly realizes, the character ofa scheming, 
sour old maid. It is not pleasant, indeed, to see womanhood 
travestied. Clorinda, however, is remarkably truthful, as a pic- 
ture, and is very funny. So, indeed, is the whole burlesque—one 
ofthe most enjoyable pieces that have been produced at this 
heatre. Mrs. Wood appears in it, and enacts Cinderella, with 
delightful archnes and abandon. Her song, about Mexico and 
Maxmillian, it shc uld be noted, presents the Monroe Doctrine ia 
a more convincing form than it ever yet took from the pens of 
politicians. 

Mise Lucy Ruston has produced, at her theatre, a coarse and 
disgusting version of Scribe’s “ Giralda,” which has been played 
in an appropriately coarse and disgusting manner. It is not ne- 
ceesary to say more. If Miss Rushton continues to permit such 
vulgarity as; that which was heard on Thursday evening, from 
Mr. Pearson, as Gil, the miller, her theatre will very speedily be- 
come a public nuisance. 

The French comedians give a performance to-night, at the Aca- 
demy of Music. ‘L’Aleule” will be presented. On Thursday 
next another French performance will be given, at the Academy, 
for a charitable purpose. MERCUTIO, 














Facts and Haucies. 


Sir Frederick Bruce, H. M. Minister to the U. 8., was in 
this city for two or three days, early in the weck ————One 
ate oer nee ane eens dee = 
the ay was ly wi e Ho es- 
pa Parl of Lo and who was recogn as 
the Lady Anne Isabella Noel King Noel, the grand-daughter 
of Lord Byron. As she took her seat among the Peeresses’ 
Gaughters there were few who d:d not regard with a liar 
interest the somewhat jee o—prey brown hair, bright 


ter Ada.” —- ——One of the 





disappeared. The 
Tower, through which condemned pri 
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caper posned, ben. boos, entiosly removed. Mr. Alex- 
ander Kay, insurance broker, of Glasgow, who died lately, has 
bequeathed £10,000 for the purchase and maintenance of a 
public park for Kilmernock, and also £6,000 to build and 
endow in the same town two = schools for working men, 
where a “ plain practical education” will be given ——— 
When Sh ’s most glorious poem ap , Charles Lamb 
wrote to his seller to send him “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
He duly received the Greek play—in boards. ———The 
Earl of Milltown, whose death we reported last week, was 
formerly a warm supporver of the Irish turf. He was owner 
gh and Cruiskeen, the former of whom ran the 
dead heat for the St. Leger with Charles XJT————It may 
be easy to cook accounts, but it is a very hard matter to di 
them. Miss Longworth (Mra. Yelverton) is about to 
appear as a public reader. It is in print that a certain 
Joseph Crele died on the 27th of me BY at Caledonia, a lit- 
tle town of Wisconsin, at the age of 141 years! Parish re- 
are said to prove the fact. An sccount of his decease 
says, touchingly enough, that during the last year or two of 
his existence, he frequently remarked, with a startling air of 
* sadness, that he feared that perhaps “Death had forgotten 
him,” but he would always add, with more cheerfulness, that 
he felt sure “God had not."———--——Another fearful gale 
passed the Southern coast of ey ny on or about the 12th 
ult.— It is said that the father of the late unfortunate 
George William Gordon was a brother of Mr. Robert Gordon, 
for many years member of the House of Commons, who in 
the Melbourne administration held the office of Secretary to 
the Treasury. The family were for several generations con- 
nected by property with Jamaica. —The German Shak- 
Baclety has settled its head quarters at Weimar. 
new President of the Royal Academy, Mr. Francis 
Grant, who will without-doubt be Knighted, is a Scotchman 
of good family, brother to the gallant Sir Hope Grant, and 





is to be acted at one of the Philadelphia theatres, with Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke in the principal part. —Ismail Pasha, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, gavethe Princess Anna Marat, on the oc- 
casion of her , & diadem, in brillianta, valued at 
100,000 francs. The Princess, as may be remembered, ac- 
companied her father in his visit to the Bast in 1864, when 
they were received by the Viceroy. ~—The Emprees of 
Austria bas recently introduced a new fashion. It is, to have 
a diamond, sogocpenting adew-drop, fixed to areal flower. On 
one occasion Empress carried a bouquet cf white*camel- 
ias, and on each, in the centre, was a large diamond. 





















































Arup. 


Movements anp CHANces—In our last we men 
several movements of regiments about to take place. The fo}. 
lowing may now be conned as settled :—The 2nd battn. 3ng 
ee , Bermuda to England ; 2nd batto. 3rd Buffs, Barbadoes 
to England ; 2nd battn. 4h Regt., Malta to Nova Scotia; Qaq 
batto. 11th, China to the Cape (notto Bengal, as p: 
arranged); 1st battn. 15th, New Brunswick to ‘Bermuda’ Pe 
battn. 16:h, Nova Scotia to Barbadoes ; 1st battn. 22nd, Maits 


to New Brunswick; 1st battn, 25tb, Canada to England 
Steam has been defined “a bucket of water in a tremendous | Army and Navy Gazette, Fed. 3. 
perspiration.” —— The Gladstone Memorial Committee, an 
of Oxford, commissioned from Mr. Woolner a bust of the} A Very Smart War.—A little war has broken out at 
statesman : this is finished, and will ss be erected, on a| Aden. The British and Indian population encamped in the 
pedestal enriched with reliefs from the Lliad by the same sculp- | chinks of that cologsal cinder is fed principally from Lahej, 
tor; the whole is to be placed in the Bodleian Library the nearest oasis, and its Sultan is therefore our ally. The 
Ice-boats have of late years become numerous, there being | Foodlee tribe, either from some quarrel or urged by Wahabee 
over 100 of them on the Hudson River at the present time. | feeling, recently attacked Lahej, and began burning villages 
In a late sail from Albany to Poughkeepsie, one of them ran| Colonel Merewether therefore, Political Agent, or as we 
9 miles in 7 minutes —— We notice with much regret should say Governor of Aden, marched out with 680 British 
that the splendid residence of Mr. Howard Potter, near Asto-| and native infantry, surprised the Foodlee chief, routed hig 
ria, L. J., was destroyed by fire, on Sunday 17th ult. force, and would have destroyed it but for want of cavalry, 
Mr. Ira Aldridge, who bas the advantage of being able to| The chief was pursued in forced marches so sharply that he 
play Othello without blacking his face, is descri in the | at last re to the mountains, leaving his territory in the 
Petersburg Journal of the Exchange as “ the principal | bands of the British, who levelled ali his forts and returned 
member of the negro theatre established at Covent Garden,” |to Aden. If we are to hold that place, which produces 
and we are told that in “Othello,” “ Macbeth,” &c., he re-| neither food nor water, but is invaluable nevertheless, we 
cites his part in English, while the rest of the tragedy is| must protect Lahej, and the Arab tribes have got the ides 
played in Russian. ——Buckingham Palace, says the| a great deal too firmly into their heads that we dare not leave 
Court Journal, was at no former period 80 completely and 80| Aden. This little expedition will do good.—Spectator, 10 
magnificently fitted up, or in a more perfect state for the re- | uit, 
ception of the Court. Rumour speaks of the Queen’s inten- atte 
tion to resume the entertainmants of former days——————| It is understood (says a Canadian contemporary) that the 
Martin Farquhar Tupper has written a play, with Raleigh | left wing of the 16th Regt., now at Hamilton, C. Ww. is to be 
married to a niece of the Duke of Rutland. He was born in| for its hero. It will soon be —_ in London, and has | removed to Ottawa, and the right wing will go to Montreal, 
. 1808.——-——The Queen’s speech was forwarded to Paris |been announced for publication in Boston.———--——| If report speaks truly Ottawa will eventually bave two bat 
in eleven minutes, by five wires, and appeared in all] The death of a German veteran, who actually served under | ialions of lars.—— We regret to see it recorded that 
the evening papers shortly afterwards. We/|the Great Frederick in the seven years’ war, is announced. | Marston, of the 63rd Regt., has committed suicide, in camps 
notice, with great regret, an announcement that the cholera | He died at the respectable age of 120, at the Hamlet of Slaude, | Aldershot ——Sir H. Storks bas appointed Col. Hunt, 
continues to prevail in the Island of Guadaloupe and has |in Upper Silesia; his name was Laurence Halacz.——-—— | de-camp to Governor Eyre, to be his private Secretary.—. 
made its eqpeuanee in Dominican ; also that » cattle disease, | It is said that, while the Queen was seated on the robes of | Lord Templetown is to be succeeded in the South-Western 
similar to the murrain in England, has broken out in Cuba, fate, ah nts the Royal throne in the House of Lords, | command, not by Maj..Gen. Gordon (a Guardsmas), ar 
—— The Independent is unquestionably a journal al-|the Princess Helena quietly lifted one corner, and drew it} Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir A. A. Spencer, a good working 
together unique, and aubject to no ordinary laws. On Thurs-| over portion of her mother’s dress. If not true, the incident | officer, fresh from Steff work in Madras.——On dit that Maj, 
Gey) every other paper was dated March 1; the Independent, | is prettily imagined.——————_Mr. Sothern is studying a new | Gen. W. C. E. Napier, formerly Commandant of the Staff 
ly defiant as usual, bore date “ February 29.” ——— part, in a comedy by Mr. Westland Marston. The comic/ College, becomes Vice-President of the Military Council of 
Roberts, the English billiard champion again beaten | vein of the author of “ The Patrician’s Daughter” has not| Military Education, in room of Maj.-Gen. Hamilcon, whose 
Kavanagh, the American; at Nashville. The second contest (says the Athengum) been worked so much as men who re- | term of office is expiring ——In the Royal Artillery, the good 
was at the American carom oe We are giadj collect his charming little drama of “ Rough Politics” | service pension, vacant by Maj. Gen. Bell being appointed 
to see a correspondent of the denouncing the use of that | desire. —The Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieut.-Governor of | Col. Commt., has been awarded to Maj.-Gen. Taylor, Inspr. 
New Brunswick, has returned home, after visiting Lord | Gen. of Art. _ 
Monck at Quebec. The N. 8. Parliament was opened 
by Sir Fenwick Williams on the 22nd ult. —Availing 
themselves of the Fenian excitement, burglars trom the U. 8. 
have in two instances lately crossed the frontier, and at- 
tempted i 
































































































































abominable phrase, “ Mr. So-and-so and his lady,” meaning 

his wife—-——Auber’s “Le Dieu et la Bayadére” has 

Change! Th a rigi sity sosen ned by Mall - walioni, 
e origin D e. 

Madame Cintl-Damoreas, and Nourrit,to day fall he 1 

of three second-rate artists, Mdile. Salvioni, Mdile. Ha- 





War Orricez, Feb. 6.—Gren Gds : Cecil J Hubbard tobe En and 
Lt, v Hon A B Cust, who ret. Scots Fuser Gds: Lt and 
Shelley to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Beaumont, who ret; En and 
Gesesiane to be Lt and Capt : Cor Palk, 4th Hussars, to be En and 
Lt. 17th Ft.: Paymr, with hon rank ot Maj, Corcoran, late of 
Dep Batt, to be Paym. Rifle Brig: Ens Seymour to be Lt, ¥ 














Patten, ; Eu Preston, 8th Ft, to be En. Art: t Morse 
always advise short sermons, espe cially Sunday. Ifa or behind them. —The newly born ane gerard ? : th 
minister kant strike ile in bo forty minutes, he haz either | of the Queen of Spain died on the 14th ult. hed ‘Se Got Ny Moed . we su nC a to ‘e Loot 
got a poor gimlet or else he is in t rong place.” Brevet—Col Mood “RE. to be Maj. en, rankhon. Lt-Col 

— n an American merchant in Liverpoo! h to be Col. By death of Maj-Gen Jackson, Bt 





llth Hussars, 
Wilbraham to be Maj-Gen, Bt-Maj Oldershaw, R A, to be Lt-Col. 


Obituary. 
One oF SHELLEY’s InTIMATE Frrenps.—The last dare of 





of United States amounted to 2,078,777,- | Jan removed from amo. us Mr. Thomas Love 
Socuies ‘East Indice the annual crop is 2,400,000,- | cock (his death was vecorded'ta last week's Aldion)—an author Navy , 
000 pounds. Of the 1,285,000,000 now in the world, | whose name was better known among 8 certain li circle} Aw ARMOUR CLAD TURRET-sHIP aT SEaA—We gave a full 
000 wear cotton exclusively, all but 70,000,000 use 


than to the public at large, though many of its have 
ae Layee In early life "> - See 
ey, the poet; yet, though ey now past away Mesers. Laird Brs., of Birkenhead. We have 
for so many years, while Mr. Peacock survived until the last er Ae lars of her passage from this port 
-} to Brest. She is a vessel of 1,100 tons and sehen Duet 

nominal, and obtained a ot 123 knots at the 
mile, the indicated horse-power on that occasion being 1,650. 
This vessel, after being completed for sea, left here for Holy- 
head on the 17th inst., encountered very severe weather on 
the passage, but proved herself an excellent sea boat, very 
buoyant, and rolled — even when placed broadside to a 

ex 


account some time of the trial of a small armour-clad sea- 
SS called the Huascar, built and fitted with 
since 





aletter to the Daily News, again urging that the Alabama 
claims should be submitted to arbitration, and hoping that 
Parliament will take the matter into serious consideration. 
Dr. Li ne left Bombey for Zanzibar, on the| Mr 
Srd ult., bent upon still further explorations of Africa. 
In England (says Punch) the question is, “Where are the 
Police?” In Ireland it is “ Where’s Stephens ?” —— 

A strange incident has occurred in P. A new piece has 
been Lape ayes great —, at the — and the 
aie pate 0 remaining unknown.—-———A new 
ject is - ther 








a, I~ Charles Lond end the father of Mr. John Stuart 

; and he retired on a pension short! ee ey 
bag ane ge en political powers. He hed always, . 
"Tisadlong. 





heavy sea in the race off Holyhead. She left Holyhead for 
rest on the 20th inst., experiencing severe south-west gales 
in the Channel, but fully maintained her character as a good 
ship, and arrived off Ushant on the 22d inst., and 

safely at Brest on the following morning. The Hw 

ascar had her guns on board—viz, two 300-pounders, 
mounted in the revolving turret, and two 40 oders (broad- 
side guns), os to a broadside of €80ib. She bad also 
her full complement of shot and shell, and stores and provi- 
sions for some months on board, in addition to about 100 tons 
more coal than she is inteaded to —¥ for ordinary service 
The trial, therefore, of the Huascar during the late severe, 
weather we have bad in the Channel, and when loaded un- 
oT deep, is most satisfactory, and proves that armour- 
clad ships of even small size can be built on Capt. Cowper 
Coles’s turret principle to combine speed and sea going quall- 
ties of the first order, carrying at the same time a much 
heavier and more effective armament than vessels of similar 

werpool Albion. 


briefly announced in a London paper: “ Another 
sfc cas Chae nba te be ne har 
i mou pe . to on 
the Macintosh system of insulation. Tre proposed route is|style. “Gryll Grange,” published in Fraser 

divided by shallow water into four parts—Chaucer’s Bank, | six years eo not so popular though it amply sustained 
Milne k, and Newfoundland Bank—so that in| its author's reputation for wit and classical acquirements. 
case of accident, the cable can be recovered for repairs.” | Mr. Peacock also wrote some poems (satirical and serious), and 
The late M. Troyon’s pictures, 150 in number, sold | several critical and lit rary essays. In noticing his es] 

under his will, produced the sum of £15,000.— the Morning Herald says, oddly enough :—“ The friend an 
On occasion of opening the Parliamen session, the Queen 
wore a rich black silk , nd with train, trimmed with minever 
and crape, a Mary Queen of Scots cap, with a long veil, the 
cap ornamented with large diamonds, with a small coronet of 
diamonds and sapphires, at the back of the head. H. M. also 
wore a diamond necklace and cross (the latter containing the 
miniature of the Prince Consort), and the Koub-i-noor as a 
brooch, as well as the riband and star of the Order of the 
Garter and the Victoria and Albert Order. —A “Great 
Exhibition” has been held at Nagpore, in Central India.——- 
The rumour that Lady Eastlake has received a n of 
£300 a year from the civil list is without foundation. £200 
jer annum has been granted to the daughter of the late Mr. 
Roberts, a distinguished civil engineer.— Punch says 
that Sir Edwin Landseer’s motto onght to be: “ Give a dog a 
good name, and bang him.” —On the 27th of January, 











executor of Shelley, almost his last literary labour was a de- 
fence of the character of the poet’s first wife.” This defence, 
— — was —z be ey rah Wy — not 
having nm impugned), a ous charge against 
Shelley himself—a charge which the poet’s family afverwards 
showed to be totally unfounded. That the friend of Shelley 
should have endeavoured to inflict a damaging wound on the 
reputation of the departed genius, is a strange and painful fact ; 
but it is none the lees true, and, in justice to others, cannot be 
kept out of sight.— London Review, Feb. 8. 


tonnage of any other construction.— Li 

The Favourite, 10, at Sheerness, is Soins for the West In- 
dies.——The Galatea, 26, recently paid off at Devonpurt, to 
be prepared for re-commissioning——The Chanticleer, 17, 
from the Mediterranean, has arfive? at Woolwich, to be 
off.——aA Mr. Freyberg has thought fit to get up a private 
subscription for the purpose of presenting a sword to Capt 





In London, the Hon. Ju Des Barres, late of the Supreme 
Court, Newfoundland —At Morar, Central India, A. Bligh Parnell, 
7th Royal Fusiliers.—At Torquay, Bt. Major Edward Jones, late 
R.M.—At the Governor’s How ed Dublin, Major 
Rutherford. late R. E—At Lymington, te, i. ton, Kaq., 
Capt. 19th Regt —French papers announce the death of the noto- 











the hundred and tenth anniversary of Mozart's birthday, one of} rious Gisquet, long Prefect of Police under Louis Philippe, and | Wake, late of the . Capt. Wake has very properly 
the master’s early operas, ‘‘ Zaida,” which is entirely unknown, | under whose auspices the not less celebrated Vidocq ea:ried on | and very politely requested Mr. Freyberg to attend to his own 
was performed at Frankfort. —Thiers, as an historian, | bis detective operations.—At Sale, Cheshire, Mr. Da house, | business. — Capt. ire, lately in command of the Ar+ 
has gained a verdict in the Paris Courts against Count de| who was for s long time at the head of the building trades in 


adne, will, it is reported, succeed Commodore Sir W. & 
Wiseman, as senior officer on the Australian station.——Vice- 
Admiral Sir Thos. Sabine Pasley is likely to succeed Sir Mi- 
chael Seymour in the command at Portsmouth.—Rear- 
Adml. Yelverton, second in command in the Mediterta- 
nean, will succeed Adml. Sir Sydney Dacres, in command 
of the Channel Fjeet,——T wo. Spanish war steamers from 
Hav. na, are ‘in this port. 


Manchester.—At Kaira, E. I, Lieut. Alleyne, R. E.—M. Victor 
Foucher, councillor of the Court of A , Paris, and brother of 
Mdme. Victor Hugo.—At Dresden, Mdme. Wagner, wife of the 
well known musical compeene—& Toronto, Mr. Robert Stanton. 
He was King’s Printer of Upper Canada previous to the Union, 
and afterwards Collector of Customs for Toronto. 


Ayvointments. 


to his territory——-—Captain Pim, R.N., has been Pm ny Al Hope hall sll, to” be Shera of the coonty Ein 
lecturing in Eogland on his fav project, of connecting | tine of Lancaster, for the year qruing The Rey. R. Duckworth, 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a canal through Nicaragua. | Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxford, to be tutor to Prince Leopold.— 
—During the late royal visit at Trentham, the Duke of | &. y, Esq , now a third sec’y, to Be a secd. sec’y in H. M.’s 
Sutherland’s seat, the Prince and Princess of Wales both | Dip. Serv.—The Benchers of the Inner Temple have elected the} W 
hunted several times with the North Staffordshire bounds, | Rev. Alfred Ainger, of Trin, Hall, Cambridge, to he reader of the 
and both rode straight and wel.—_——The Indé forge be'cee of It td 'c inspestoss of Bebbe t= Tus Sensing 
Belge is again admitied into France. ug servies: Mr. ms 
ter of Mrs. Howitt is preparing for the pies, “A 

Year in Sweddn with ka Bremer.”———_——_ 
A new American comedy, called “A Member from Pike,” | Milford, 


Moynier (the personage whose Abyssinign venture has given 
him some notoriety), the action being brought for enforcing 
honourable mention of the Count’s father, as*entitled to all the 
merit of a skirmish at Rheims ({2th Mirch, 1814). The bench 
upheld an author's right to use his own judgment in the cri- 
tical estimate of what is suitable for historic record.———— 
A garotte robbery took place recently, at night, in the city of 
London. —There is a report that the King of Abyssinia 
has copsured some more intrepid Erglishmen who have ven- 
tured ‘In 
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PERTEgsekesk TREE 


1966. THE ALBION. 
FULL CHORUS. 
Thou comest—into haveu fair we glide, 
At rest, secure from outward rolling tide; 
morn, our guide art thou, oh welcome bride! 
Besides “Leonore,” this volume contains “Marie de 

Ganges; A Tale of Villeneuve des Avignons,” a romantic 
narrative poem, on a Spanish subject (Lady Chatterton, 
having travelled in Spain and subsequently published a work 
on “The Pyrenees and Spain,” is especially conversant with 
Spanish themes), and “ The Lay of the Prideful Childe,” the 
latter being conceived in merry mood, and written in an off- 
hand style, which is less characteristic of the writer, and less 
agreeable to our taste than ber graver efforts in the domain 
of sentiment and romance. The book is published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., of London and Cambridge. 
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phony, produced during the lous season, was in 
ptr ra and from the ce of the usual << 
pressed us with a sense of incompleteness, 
At the fifth concert, Madame Joachim was the vocalist, and 
fully upheld, bape admirable singing, the name which she 
bears. The fifth concert, on 29th May, was rendered especi- 
ally memorable by Madame Schumann’s magnificent perfor- 
mance of her bh d’s pianoforte concerto in A minor. It 
could scarcely have been expected that a work so serious in 
tone should have created the eral excitement and enthu- 
siasm which it awakened on this occasion, much of which 
was doubtless owing to the energetic and passionate reading 
and grandeur of style thrown into its performance by an artist 
who has no equal as an interpreter of classical pianoforte 
music. At the same Mendelssohn’s admirable 
” overture was given, and caused renewed regret 
that so fine a work should be suffered still to remain in manu- 
script. At least hg regret was felt, at the sixth concert 
(12th June) that Wagner’s overture to “ Rienzi” had not re- 
ined in ript, and been lost or mislaid, or in apy 
way failed to find performance here. As a piece of inflated 
bombast, a mixture of swagger and imbecility, it is probabl 
unrivalled. Herr Molique’s flute concerto (another novelty 
doubtless interest for the amateurs of that instru- 
ment; but, although well and carefully written, like all that 





New PHublications. 


Among recent English books that have found their way to 
our library table is one that has especially pleased us by its 
fancy and its purity of sentiment. It is entitled Leonore, and 
other Poems, and is the latest publication of Georgiana, Lady 
Chatterton, the author of “ Memorials of Admiral Lord Gam- 
bier’ and “Selections and Translations from Plato and 
Richter.” Lady Chatterton is the niece of the late Lord 
Gambier, whose character and career she has well por- 
trayed, and is well known and highly esteemed, in England, 
for her learning, and for the bigh and pure taste which has 
actuated ber efforts in literature. Her poems fully sus- 
tain this reputation. They are not, indeed, highly imagina- 
tive nor intellectually powerful. But their thought is pure, 
gentle, and impreasive; their fanciful ornamentation is pictu- 
resque ; their moral tone is lofty ; and they are fraught with 
earnest sympathy with romantic lore and legendary deeds 
and sentiments of chivalry. The principal poem in the 
yolume to which we refer, “ Leonore,” particularly displays 
those merits, and is extremely characteristic of its writer. In 



































A very handsome volume, from the prees of Messrs. Hurd 
and Houghton, of this city, brings us a collection of the essays 
of Mr. H. T. Tuckerman. It is entitled The Criterion, or the 
Test of Talk About |Familiar Things, The precise relevancy 
of the title to the subjects treated—or to any subjects—we 


. composer's works, its effect was small in proportion to its 
494 fail to perceive. The author aims to make it clear, by quoting, | jength and pretension. The seventh concert, June 26, was 
form it is a narrative, the scene being laid in Soutbern France, | ¢4., Locke, the subjoined: passage, a8 an epigraph : “ Our | unmarked 
and the characters introduced being knights and ladies, of 


by any speciality ; and at the eighth and last (J uly 
10), the only approach to novelty was Professor Bennett's 
manuscript fantasia overture, “ Paradise and the Peri,” com- 
posed tor the Society’s Jubilee Concert in 1863—a work which 
scarcely deserved rr. 
The Musical Society of don commenced its concerts on 
March 29, when Mr. Henry Smart’s cantata, “ The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” was given for the first time in London, havin 
been originally produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1 
The work contains some admirable trumentation, and 


knowledge is real, only so far as there is a conformity be- 
tween our ideas and the reality of things; but what shail be 
the Criterion?” Perhaps other of Mr. Tuckerman’s readers 
may be more fortunate ,in perceiving the appositeness of this 
title. However, Criterion is a good word, and the book is a 
good bovk—and this latter point is the most important. Mr. 
Tuckerman has been a careful, persevering, discursive reader, 


old, chivalric days. Leonore, the heroine, daughter of the 
Count of Foix, is betrothed, against her will, to Juan, Prince 
of Aragon, but loves an English knight, the Baron D’Anzi- 
mos. A lesser heroine, Marguerite of Palmiers, friend to 
Leonore, and betrothed to a young sculptor, is, however, am- 
bitious of rank and wealth; and, chancing to resemble 
Leonore, in personal appearance, tempts the latter to resort 


: at least in the domain of belles-lettres, for many years past; | Many picturesque dramatic effects, but bears general evijence 
to ascheme whereby each shall win her desire. The device | .14 the essays, garnered up in this volume, show that he has of laborious soy ae ee Sees | Oe ara! power 
succeeds. Leonore ae wife of pe and Mar- profited by his reading. They contain, indeed, but little same 
guerite is wedded to Juan. ereafter troubles ensue, as may 


strong or original thought; yet they evince deep sympathy 
with letters, and are characterised by peculiar aptness of al- 
lusion. The best of them, we think, is that on “ Inns,” albeit 
we cannot but regret that the portion devoted to American 
Inns is so brief. Surely that field might be worked to more 
advantage. Very interesting and suggestive too, is the essay 
on “ Authors,” which shows, among other things, that Mr. 
Tuckerman has profited by the writings of Matthew Arnold, 
a riper thinker and a much abler man. The essay on 
“ Actors” pleases us less, Much of its thought is quite con- 
ventional. The other topics treated are “ Pictures,” “ Doctors,” 
“ Holidays,” “Lawyers,” “Sepulchres,” ‘“ Newspapers,” 
“ Preachers,” “ Statues,” and “ Bridges.” All can be read 


concert, Herr Joachim, performed a violin concerto by Se- 
bastian Bach, a most interesting specimen of that areal old 
composer, whose name has mag, Bata popularly and exclu- 
sively identified with organ-music, whereas his genius was of 
universal grasp, —— 9 excelled in almost every form but 
that of dramatic m The second concert, on May 8 
brought forward a symphony by Ferdinand Hiller, which, if 
not new, was beard for the first time in this country—a dull, 

accomplished an artist 
have written, or, having written, allowed to go forth. 
Much more interesting perf 


be imagined—and the poem follows out to a close the fortunes 
of those ladies, and their husbands, and parents. The story 
is very simple, and is very simply told—the descriptive por- 
tions being peculiarly truthful, while the delineation of femi- 
nine character, and the analysis of feminine emotions, evince 
asubtle knowledge of woman’s heart. In the latter portion 
ofthe poem, a supernatural element of interest is employed, 
with equal skill and sympathy, so as to touch the heart with- 
out offending the sober mood of reason. As a whole, the 
work appeals to fancy and gentle sentiment, and will be sure 
to find sympathetic readers, among those who are not sternly 
critical, and who can accept simplicity in default of high 
poetic genius. That it deserves this praise may be seen in 


eral recognition here whica her 
dant merits have gained long since. Neither 
the third concert, on June 7, nor the fourth, on June 28, 
offered any feature of special interest. The private trial-per- 
formances of new works given by that society, which should 


. : have been so valuable a feature were there any “ mute 
with interest, and often with benefit; for if the thought be |: & 

a few extracts, for which we here find place. The first de- rarely remarkable, the anecdotes and allusions are aly ws ap- = pow aay pan among us, have so potaht failed 

scribes the fate which too often befalls genius : ything 


propriate and suggestive. Pleasant associations are ever 


As were s golden bird of Paradise pleasant to encounter. 


sr iptities cate Genes erstood 
cos! ex ta 
hether these experimen’ 
Turned loose among the daws. —_ straight would fly 


—_—- The concerts of the New Philharmonic commenced 
Gpee him win sharp bene, an ee i 5 The Riverside Edition of the Works of Washington Irving | most — ? ’ 5th April, _ s ones —— 

e beauteous stranger till he ; . | Oven’s ni choral ntermi production 
Bo, l-kewise, "tie the fate of genius rare ’ —publighed by G. P. Putnam and Messrs. Hurd and Hough of which is @ wi oer Y> ‘As the ulti. 
To rouse most bitter envy and dislike ton—is the neatest in the book market. The volumes are| jetum of art, and as some of the 
t- the busy bey _— he seems small, well printed, and bound in simple colours of brown | sublimest to be found in music, this work should be 
While he. in trath, can tearcely comprehend and gold. An sppropriate frontis-piece illustrates each | heard, and once, every season. Its performance, ~ 
The feeling, nor conceive that it can be; volume. 


more 
“The Alhambra” and “Wolfert’s Roost” have | °'shestral and vocal, was far beyond theaverage ; in the latter 
But, in his lone simplicity, believes 
That all mankin: 


d are even as himeelf. 
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And oft, indeed, this very trustfulness— 

This hopeful spirit, makes the wondrous charm 
Of all genius does, or says, or thinks; 
Nor is destroyed by age, but ‘asts through life, 
And even helps to renovate each da 

The wear and tear that pain and baffled wish 

And oft repeated disappointments cause. 


Another depicts the death of a woman whose life has been 
embittered by neglect and cruelty : 


A few long summer days she lingered on, 

Then closed her weary eyes in dreamless sleep; 
And sweetest smiles came o’er her pallid cheeks, 
Reminding Pietro of her happy youth. 

80 doth the rapid river as it nears 

The ewidt, down-falling cataract, assume 

The placid smoothness of the mountain 

From whence‘its source arises, and it flows 

8o calmly, mirroring the sky, that scarce 

The motion of the water is perceived, 

Till suddenly adown the sharp cut edgs 

It dashes swift, ad vanishes in foam. 


In similes Lady Chatterton is often particularly happy. 
The subjoined passage, like that just quo'ed, illustrates her 
skill in this sort of ornamentation : 


Thus oft on lone and rugged island rocks 

That rice abrupt from out the surging sea 

The startled mariner perceives a crowd 

Of dismal, a | sea-Oirds, perched thereon, 
With hungry, evil eyes, as if they watched, 

Til) chance should cast some sea-laved, silent corse 
Upon that iron shore. Then, as he nears 

Those island rocks, the watching sea-birds scream 
With harsh, discordant ery, and flap their wings, 
And rising, hover in the murky air. 


fe different style, yet pleasing, is the subjoined “ Brida) 
” 
MEN. 


Awake, ob silver morn, the heaving sea 
With neg Farr tife doth wait for thee, 
And lilte crests, and moaus thy face to see. 


He, ruled in all his movements by thy will, 
Can only thus bis destiny julfil; 
E’en absent, thou dost influence him still. 


WOMEN, 


As through a sea-fog’s gloom in darksome night 
The trembling mariner dotn strain his sight 
To catch the test glimmer of thy light; 


So have we waited for thy herald star, 
And strained our eyes to see thee rise from far, 
And bring us joy ior sorrow, peace for war. 


SEMI CHORUS. 
Thon risest, and the many pulséd sea 


Smiles back wiih thousand eyes thy 
Aifte 


his crested waves wish on 


just been brought out in this style. 


form, Coupon Bonds, by J. T. Trowbridge, a short story of 
New England life, reprinted from the columns of the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is the best work that we have met with, from 
the pen of its too prolific writer. The pictures of New Eng- 
land rural life are truthful, and the style is natural and good. 


Hine Arts. 
Picture sales by auction have been greatly in vogue during 
the winter; and one is announced for Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next, which may well interest the amateur. Mr. Avery 
is a collector who has taste and judgment ; and it is his collec- 
tion that is to be sold. The old Dusseldorff Gallery will be a 
point of great attraction, on the days preceding the sale. 








MUSIC IN EUROPE, IN 1865. 
Continued. 


H. M.'s Theatre} opened on the 18th November with Sig- 
nor Arditi’s series of Promenade Concerts, which lasted for 
one month. The attractions, in addition to Mr. Santley and 
other excellent vocalisis included the violin-playing of the 
conductor's sister, Mdlle. Emilia Arditi, and the pianoforte- 
playing of Mr. Charles Halié and Herr Pauer. Among the 

novelties produced were Sch "3 third sympbony in E 

flat ; Felicien David's Cantata, “ Le Desert;” and an instru- 

mental selection from Wagner's “ Tanohauser,” which proved 
so successiul that its effect will probable serve to pave’ the 
way for a better reception of the opera itself than might 

Otherwise have been expected afier the adverse criticism and 

prejuciced prejudgment which it has met with here. 

At the Royai English Opera, a welcome relief and humiliat- 
ipg contrast to “ native genius” was offered by the prodnc- 
tion, on 6th December, of an adaptation of Auber’s “ Le Do- 
mino Noir,” which was very fairly given, although Mr. Haigh 
was somewhat heavy and ungainly as Horace, and Miss Pyne 
scarcely piguante enough as Angela. Although, of course, 
not up to the Parisian standard, better a thousandfold euch 

ions, sung and acted in creditable, if not in first-rate, 

le, than a repetition of “native gerius” offences: another 
which, however, was yet in reserve (fortunately only a petty 
» in the snape of Mr. Deffel’s one-act opera, 

“Obristmas Eve,” a 7.  seag to serve as a short 
refatory piece to be played before the pantomime. As such 

reliminary pieces are seldom listened to, Mr. Deffel’s attempt 

tay perhaps be pronounced worthy of its purpose, although 
parcely so of a great lyric establishment. 

Of the orchestral Symphonic Concerts, the elder Philhar- 
Sa so took the lead with the first concert of its series 
April, offered any novelty in selection or performance. 

concert, Ist May, Professor Bennett’s manuscript 
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Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have published, in pamphlet Lasasun, 


80. Ae Oe aeent, eer April, 
Re semne| concerto, admirably played by Mr. 
and delssohn’s first pianoforte concerto energe- 
tically rendered by 
features. The 


May, included elaborate ambitious sym y,“ The 
Power of Sound,” in which has undoubtedly striven to 
follow the e set by , in his pastoral sym- 
phony, of ren music the expression of a definite train of 


qablines, prasston, Bpols’s spmpnany oa waguidems aaa 
sublime 8 sym y isa magn t 
gorgeous musical picture, and its performance by the band of 
ew Philharmonic Society is always a triumphof orches- 
ect. At the same Hummel’s concerto 
in A minor was played by me Arabella Goddard with 
that perfection of mechanism and refinement of style which 
have long since placed her far in advance of all other English 
Secnstts monneatee sqparneny (osiginalty. peotioced ‘oh the 
et’s man’ pt sym y ( nally produ at the 
fourth concert of the Musical Society in 1864) was repeated, 
and a pisnoforte concerto Herr Ferdivand Hiller, was 
performed by Herr Jaell—a dry, laboured, and avuieuies 
work, unworthy of the composer and the player. The 
and last concert, on June 14, offered but one novelty—an am- 
bitious dramatic scena . Wylde, which failed to pro- 
duce any effect, notwithstanding the advantage it ved 
from the impassioned singing of Titiens. 

The Crystal Palace urday Concerts have long sinco 
taken their étand the few high-class musical institu- 
tions of Lonaon, to which they may be said now to belong, 
considering the multiplied facilities of transit. The pro- 
grammes of these concerts generally -—_ cme O eage of 
special interest—the enterprising conductor, Mr. ps, not 
being content with endless m s of familiar works. At 
the concert of March 4, Herr Abert’s symphony, “ Colum- 
bus,” was produced.. Much interest had been raised by the 
glowing accounts which sppeared in the German papers of 
the enthusiasm with which this work was received on its first 
production—a sentiment which it undoubtedly failed to excite 
here, being nothing more than an ambitious and laboured 
work by @ man of considerable, but by no means exceptional, 
talent. The most important novelty of the past season of 
these concerts was the production, on 12th August, of an 
English adaptation of Conaese gaat opera “ La Reine de 
Saba”-—the scriptural incident of the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to the Court of Solomon being paraphrased, and 

into that of the love of a Turkish sultan 


Even in a concert-room performance, 
Bag ph me ny ee om we — Saeco 
as Sanaa ure—a it ow 
to the defects fh the ciustann of ths bool, Gass the 


music, with some must command favour, if not 


sunk by the want of stage in . The production, too, of 
ssf s “ Acis and Galatea,” was another special feature in 
the year’s concerts, which have rather exceeded than fallen 
short of the interest of former seasons. The triennial Handel 


Palace, on J and 80, with increased efficiency aad 
inl owing vo tes ett savenns to the root over the 
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THE ALBION: March 3 








orchestra, means of which a greater concentration of 

sound wee obtained As at former festivals, the “ Messiah” 

and “ Israel in Egypt” were the grand features of the pro- 
me. 


The seventh season of the Monday Popular Concerts com- 
on Jan 16, Herr Straus being the principal 

violinist, and Herr Pauer the pianist. Mr. Charles Hallé re- 
on January 23, and ame Arabella Goddard on 

Seonery 80, and the alternate pianoforte-playing of these two 
gent artists were among the chief attractions of the season. 

t the concert of February 6, Mozart's charming and little- 
known divertimento from string quartet and two horns form- 
ed a feature of special interest. On March 6, the greatest 
living violinist and violoncellist, Herr Joachim and Signor 
Piatti, both reappeared. On May 15, a “ Schumann” night 
‘was given, when the programme consisted entirely of the 
works of that composer—Madame Schumann being the 
pianist. The high musical interest of these concerts was 
maintained through the whole of the season which terminated 
on July 8. 

"The Sacred Harmonic Society produced one novelty during 
the year—being one more than they have brought for- 
ward for several past seasons. Mr. Costa’s oratorio, “ Naaman,” 
com for, and first performed at, the Birmingham Festi- 
val, in September, 1864, was given, for the first time in Lon- 
don, by the Sacred Harmonic Society on May 12. The score 
had undergone some revision and alteration by the com- 
poser; but notwithstanding this, and its carefully-prepared 
performance (Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley being amony 
the solo vocalists), ““ Naaman” realized but a moderate suc- 
cess with audiences accustomed to the sublimity of Handel 
and Mendelssobn, and therefore indis to accept an im- 
portation of the modern Italian style into sacred music. The 
oth rformances of the society have consisted of the usual 
citerations of a few known works—Bach’s gigantic choral 
works, and many of Handel’s oratorios, being entirely ignored 
by this society. Nor is there any more research exercised by 
the rival institution, Mr. Martin’s “ National Choral Society,” 
which offers a similar limited selection of oratorios to that 
of its omg The performance of “ Elijah,” however, on 
November 16, brought forward a young tenor, Mr. Leigh 
Wilson, who seems likely, in time, to take a high stand as 
an oratorio 44 A new society, the “ Concordia,” orga- 
nized towards the close of the year, promises to bring forward 
unheard or little known choral works of the { masters ; 
and if it fulfils that intention worthily, it will meet a want 
which the two previously name! institutions have hitherto 
failed to ory. 

Mr. Henr. lie’s Choir maintained its high reputation for 
finished and refined execution of sacred and secular part- 
music. Among the most interesting pieces performed were 
portions of a Mass by Gounod, and a new anthem by Profes- 
sor Sterndale Bennett. 

The Vocal Association was, for another season, inactive; 
having been recognized under the title of “ Mr. Benedict's 
Ch: Society,” with a view to active operations during the 
present seascn. 

During the year, the Society of British Musicians was dis- 
solved, and its library sold by auction; the Bach Society was 
wound up, and a similar disposal of its music decreed or con- 
templated—both facts being highly significant of the esthetic 
status of English musicians.—70 be concluded next week. 

——_>__—_ 


ON A SONG IN THE “ PRINCESS.” 


“ Ask me no more; the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape,” 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But oh, too fond, when have I answer'd thee ? 
Ask me no more. 


** Ask me nomore: what answer should [ give? 
L love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 
Yet, oh, my friend, I will not have thee die ! 
Ask me no more, lest I should bid thee live ; 
Ask me no more. 


“ Ask me no more; thy fate and mine are seal’d ; 
I strove against the stream and all in vain : 
Let the river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 
ik me no more,” 


A Bong? surely a Drama! If, instead of a song in three 
verses, we called it a drama in three acts, it would nearer 
the truth ; and indeed it might well form the motif of such a 
drama. Name the three acts Indifference, Hesitation, Sub- 
mission, and let us see what they disclose to us. 

T are addressed by a woman to & man—a man who 

loves her most ardently, and to whom, after long resistance, 
she ultimately yields; and they describe the process of her 
» mind in the unequal conflict. In the first—Indifference—she 
is almost aggressive. “Ask me no more,” she says, half 
angrily, as one well-nigh wearied out by his ceaseless im- 
ities. ‘* Ask me no more,”—your entreaties are of as 
little concern to me as the moon to the ocean, as the cloud to 
the mountain, to which it has a casual and distant resemb- 
lance, but no real connection. “ Ask meno more,”—you are 
“ too fond,”—when have I given you either encourag-ment 
or return for these advances? Go, go, and “ ask me no more.” 
But the man, the lover—who with all the instinct of real, 
faithful, heartfelt love, knows no obstacle, and will take no 
denial—still perseveres, still assures her of his devotion. And 
thug it comes to pass that in the next act she is softened and 
is become more merciful. She has allowed herself to notice 
his worn and haggard looks, and to recognize that she is the 
cause of them, and that if she relents, they will be removed. 
Bhe still —, Ask me no more ;” but with what an ul- 
tered meaning! Her —_ and uneertainty are evident. 
“ Ask me no more,”—I pray you press me no longer, lest I 
be compelled to give you an answer which I do not yet wish 
to give. “Ask me no more: what answer should I give?” 
She is still almost vexed by his “TI love not 
hollow cheek or faded eye.” But then the blessed light and 
warmth break into her mind, and the first token of relenting 
appears, “ Yet ob, my triend,”—“my friend,” mark that 
concession !—“ Yet ob, my triend, 1 will not have thee die !” 
The thought of the loneliness wh.ch would beset her if this 
one man, this “ friend,” with whom she is still half 
were to go where he could never come back ; where he would 
really be for ever lost to her; where all his delicate, thought- 
ful, scorned, unrequited acts were gone tor ever—this thought 
for the first time has found its way into the ble bosom, 
and it makes ber tremble, it makes her hesitate, and the “ Ask 
me no more” with which it concludes is more troubled and 
softer in its tone than that with which it begins. A new 
light has shone in upon her, and the moment of her conver- 
sion is at hand. For ber lover, possessed by the divine in- 
spiration of his love, will not, cannot, cease his suit. He 


still her with that which is a necessity for them both ; 
which, though they neither of them know it, is their Fate. 
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f quoted, and others in the Laureate’s works, which will occur 
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He still “ asks” her; and now comes the moment when with 
all her force, all her fancied panoply of indifference, she can 
resist no longer. And this time again what a different mean- 
ing do the iliar words contain. “ Ask me no more! Not 
because I will not grant, but because I can no longer refuse,” 
—because she sees how true is the instinct, how irresistibly 
the fury, of real passion ; because she is forced to admit how 
right as Well as how powerful her lover has beea in his 
obstinate perseverance ; because she finds herself too feeble, 
and is compelled to give herself up to an influence which is 
too strong for her weak will to combat. And observe 
how ily and gracefully the concession is made, 
as all concessions should be, when the _ inévit- 
able moment has arrived. “No more, dear love, for at a 
touch | yield.” How wonderfully sweet is the “dear love,” 
following on the “too fond,” and the “friend,” of the former 
verses! Even to this it has come—* No more, dear love, for 
at a touch I yield.” “A touch,’—yes! not yet an embrace, 
but a touch—the touch of hand on hand, which at such a 
moment does more than match to fire a magazine. “No 
more,”—yes, “ no more” now—no more importunity, but also 
no more resistance—novw, silence and fondness, and unutter- 
able union of hands to hands, and lips to lips, and heart to 
heart, and being to being. 

When we turn from the inward to the outward, from the 
substance to the form of this exquisite poém, how truly and 
astonishingly beautiful it is! It would be difficult to find a 
more stri example amongst the many that meet us on 
every page of his works, of the singular power which Mr. 
Tennyson possesses of clothing beautiful sentiments in beau- 
tiful words, and thus fulfilling the definition which Coleridge 
= of poetry, that it ,was “the best thoughts in the best 
janguage.” 
he stanza in its mode of rhyme has a ring of “In Memo- 
riam,” which will prejudice no one against it, though the 
difference in the length of the lines and the addition of the 
short terminal line, are sufficient to make the resemblance but 
8 distant one. 

I have already endeavoured to bring out the moral force of 
the constant recurrence of the burthen, “ Ask me no more.” 
But its artistic worth, in reference to the sound alone, is hardly 
less ; and the finish which it gives to each stanza, and the 
expression of its varying cadence as the phases of the drama 
mh beauties ‘which may be felt, but can hardly be de- 


The music of the lines is throughout charming. It is not 
perhaps quite equal to the last stanza of the eighteenth canto 
of “ Maud,” beginning— 
“ Is that enchanted moan only the swell 

Of the long wave that roll in yonder bay?” 


and containing the two most exquisite lines— 


“To dreamful wastes where footless fancies dwell, 
Among the fragments of the golden day ;” 


or to the Bugle Song from the “ Princess,” or to’ that other 
idyll from the same— 
ae Byet of rivulets hurrying through the lawns, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmurs of innumerable bees.” 


But then these are indeed pre-eminent instances even of 

Mr. Tennyson’s pre-eminently melodious verse, and, being 

a dramatic, they are able to be softer and smoother in their 
Ow. 

Two things I venture to remark in the structure of the 
verse of this poem. First, that it is almost entirely composed 
of monosyllables. In the whole fifteen lines there are only 
six words of two syllables. This gives a fulness to the 
lines; and I can find no other instance of it, to the same de-|jostlings, strugglings, exclamations, imprecations, and 
gree, in Mr. Tennyson’s works. Secondly, it is most interest- | laughter of those behind me I could not have heard a word 
ing and instructive to observe that whereas the passages just | of. 

I have since heard that one hon. member was thrown 
down, and | believe the “House” walked over him. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was so maltreated that he re- 
tired the contest and was seen wending his soli! way 
back to the Lower House, mournfully moralising on De 
ture of the unruly assembly of which he is the leader. 

Now, Sir, what are the causes of this disintegration of man- 
ners from which the House of Commons appears to suffer as 
soon as it gets outside its own walls? 


comers, into a front row facing the policemen, and filling 
the archway they guarded. ° 
Retreat was now impossible; otherwise, with an instinctiyg 
knowledge of what was to follow, I think I should have gt. 
tempted it, and there I stood till the pioneer of the “ Black 
Rod” made a narrow lane for his passage through our dense 
—, Fv ny- To e of os ee — Mae) 
pan’ o m, I slip round the pillar and seated 
myself on a bench on the other or Lords’ side of the 
and to this maneuvre I owe the power of describing e: 
the scene which ensued at that point. After the delay of g 
few minutes the procession arrived. Black Rod’s Pioneer 
first, then the Mace, and then the Speaker. Up to that point, 
I believe, all had gone well, but then came a sudden fierce 
rush, caused, I presume, by the contest between those who 
had jegitimatel followed trom the House, and those who, 
like myself, had gone forward for a start,.and the procession 
overflowed its banks at once, and became a disorderly and 
ap mob, brutally struggling for precedence. heck. 
less o Fear, 3 except this object, they pressed so closely 
on the Speaker that their feet became entangled in his robes, 
bringing his dignified progress to a sudden and most unseemly 


for the t was fine, and the scene, if it 
had possessed any historical or political interest, would have 
made a splendid addition to the frescoes around. It was the 
“ugly rush” spoken of by the pruphet Henley. The Speaker 
helplessly tethered to the ground, nevertheless bore himself 
as a Speaker, and, turning on his assailants, flashed back 
glance of ou dignity, of solemn and Jove-like an 
which for the time was not without its grandeur or e ‘ect, 
and a loud cry of “ Order’ arose. Meanwhile, the dignified 
and venerable figure of the Black Rod was seen feebly de- 
fending himself with his back to the wall against which he 
had been violently hustled. Lord Charles Russell halted and 
turned back irresolute, apparently debating whether his duties 
did not require him to employ the mace on the heads of the 
misdoers, of whom 


“ Those behind cried ‘ Onward,” 
And those before cried ‘ Back!’” 


-_ a r~ eae Gane wie Ge “ first commoner of 
e realm” extricate his trampled robes from their 
fane tread. 4 “7 
Then the procession was resumed, and, more “law” 
allowed this time to the Speaker, I took advantage of my po- 
sition and joined its foremost ranks, and all went with com- 
parative safety till we reached the lobby. There another 
stream seemed to come to join the already brimming river, and 
my firm belief is that numbers of people not mem of the 
House were stationed there, and joined the procession, as I 
had done before. Anyhow, though the space was aeger, the 
numbers seemed suddenly to have increased, and I found 
m enclosed in a living wall and borne forward with ac- 
celerated velocity in the direction of the lefthand doorpost of 
the entrance to the Upper House. All steerage power was 
gone, and I drifted helplessly on, and finally dashed violently 
the obstruction; my hat, acting as a buffer, broke the 
shock; but I was whirled round and cafried sideways into 
her Majesty’s presence, eventually settling against the bar 
with a thump which seemed to occasion Bott surprise and 
alarm to a very pretty woman on the other side of it. There 
I , Of course, a fixture till the Queen retired. I had 
the advantage of a front place and could see her Majesty, but, 
obliged to exercise the whole muscular power I to 
avoid being crushed flat by the pressure from d, I was 
not much the wiser for her Speech, which, indeed, even had I 
been in a position of greater pbysical 





to every reader, owe a great 
tion with which they abo 
and ear linger lovingly along their linked sweet 

artifice is here used most s; y. The last stanza, in its 
second and third lines, “I strove against the stream,” and 
“the great river,” alone sffords any instance of it. 

In this Mr. Tennyson may be compared to the great musi- 
cians, who delighted to produce some of their finest effects 
with the scanty materials of quartet or trio, and to show that] Is it that as representatives of the people they feel 
they could move their hearers as tly with those imperfect} bound to emulate the worst behaviour of a hustings 
means as with all the resources a the full orchestra; or to| mob? 
others—Mozart, for example—who in the full orchestra itself} 1 incline to think that if the Lords were to make rather 
persistently rejected instruments, with the help even | more considerate arrangements for our reception, and we, on 
of which other musicians in vain strive to reach his pinnacle | the other hand, were to pass a strict rule that not more than 
of greatness. & certain number should accompany the Speaker on these 

n considering, to conclude, the final impression which this | occasions, which rule should be enforced by an adequate body 
masterly composition leaves on one’s whole being—ear, heart,| of police stationed at the outer-door of our own , the 
intellect, imagination, memory—I find myself continually | scene of to-day, which was really a disgraceful one, would not 
— ay to compare it with some of the master; ot the —- remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

m) . 6. W. D. B. 
—_——_>__—_ 


ca! art, some of the slow movements of Beethoven’s sym 
THE GREAT COURT DRESS QUESTION. 


phonies for example, which present the same astonishing 
combination of beauty of subject and beauty of genera] form 
Expatiating on the privileges of the beggar, the happiness and 
natural dignity of his state, Charles Lamb mounts to the climax 


with perfect delicacy of detail, the same consummate art, 

with the same exquisite ee my a he ey like 

it, form a whole that satisfies é intellect and the ima- “ 4 

gination, and, once known, haunts the memory for ever. a ae Santenteaie vie . — 
is the grievance of Court mourning compared with that of Court 
Dress? In Court Dress man looks like a footman unac- 


G. Grove. 

customed to his livery, but the appearance is the least part of the 

evil, the wearer is to the highest possible degree uncomfortable. 
He betrays * folly i of absurdity. He is an 
anachronism. His garments belong to the ugliest period of cos- 
tume, nearly two centuries ago. His hat is not for his head. His 
coat answers no of a coat. He feels it where he ought 
not to feel it, not where he ought. It sits upon him with 
w It makes him feel as half naked and wholly ashamed. 
He wishes for some decent covering. And then his legs, what 
has he done that they should be brought to public shame in silk 
stockings, for be sure they are either like mill posts or trap 
sticks? The wretch envies the paupers who tear their clothes in 
workhouses. It isa liberty of indigence denied him. He must 
fret his wretched hour cabined. cribbed, confined. It isa t 
of torture for the punishment of pride. You would be a member 
of Parliament, and eligible for the Speaker’s dinners, and see 
what comes of it! How much preferable a quiet hour in some 
retired stocks. How much more ease in the wooden doublet, as 
it used to be called. How much more consistent with self- 
esteem, for can a gentleman value himeelf in livery, knowing that 
it does not become him norhe it? The servant behind his chair 
has a thousand times a better air, for he is to the manner born, 
and what he wears, ugly as it may be, is his every-day wear, in 
which he is at home ; not the uneasy lodger foran hour. And 
now we come to the secret of the becoming. Why are costumes 
becoming, Guay tee they are worn daily, and without # 
thought of how they look 


of their charm to the allitera- 
, and which makes vow 


—_—_>———_——— 
THE RUSH TO THE BAR. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir,—Just extricated from the mass of struggling humanity 
into which her Majesty’s faithful Commons resolves itself on 
the occasion of the delivery of the Queen’s Speech, having 
partially recomposed my physical anu mental yg ny . 
and, to a certain extent, reconstructed my hat, I leave to 
briefly detail what I have just witnessed. 

I had been informed that the space at the bar of the House 
of Lords being limited a certain number only of members 
would be allowed to accompany the Speaker, and that these 
would be selected by lot from the names of those wishing to 
be present at the ceremonial. 

On my way to inscribe myself in this loyal band I meta 
tall friend, to whom I confided my errand, asking him at the 

ewise. He smiled sardo- 
nically, and replied that he usually. found that he could take 
his own part, and that he did not find it necessary to appeal 
to fortune for his opportcnity on these occasions, and I con- 
fess that his broad shoulders good vouchers for the 


prize I proposed to give myself a remote chance of win . 
and, instead of waiting for the “ballot,” | joined a 

knot of members who had taken up a position at the entrance 
to the Lords’ corridor, where three policemen barred further 
progress. After waiting there a little while the additions to 
our party became very numerous, and at last a vast crowd of 














Uniforms, naval, military, and civil service, are a step better 
in the proportion 


members filled up the space behind and forced us, the early } than Cqurt Dress, that there is more usage of 
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THE ALBION: 
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t | than 

: no man wears a uniform a moment longer ne- 
pene > irksome are the miffnees and restraint, though freedom 

pared with the Court Dress. 

— yeneval of restrictions being Mr. Bright’s specialty, he 
bas appropriately brought the Court Dress grievance under the 
consideration of the new Parliament upon the occasion of the 
choice of Speaker. For does it consist with the rule of 
one good turn deserving another that the Speaker, in 
return for gy ns into the chair, shall cruell thrus' 

members into urt Dresses for his receptions And 
surely it should pain his feelings to see his guests, because 
they are his guests and for no other reason, look such Guys, like 
Noodle and Doodle in “ Tom Thumb.” Mr. Bright says that 
Hume and Cobden would not accept the Speaker's hospitality 
saddled with the condition of the obsolete dress, and if the ex- 
ample be followed, the Speaker may regret to see the range of his 
hospitality restricted by the requirement of the most unsuitable 
and uncomfortable of all known attire, past or pa And is 
emancipation hopeless? We think not. Relief been given to 
Ministers, and, with a difference, as Ophelia says, to civil servants 
of staff rank, in a uniform which, though suggesting the idea of 
the efflorescence of the poliee, is yet incomparably better than the 
Court Dress ; and as the Court has gone so far, hes | not complete 
the change by the introduction of a uniform which may for ever 
panish Noodle and Doodle’s grotesque gear to Monmouth Street ? 
Invention and fancy would not be mueh taxed to devise improve- 





ment upon the present abomination—the production of the very 
worst taste of the last century.— Hzaminer, Feb. 3: 
—_———_@—_—_ 


WHEELING ONE’S-SELF IN A BARROW. 
Hillmer and Another v. Smith. 


The plaintiff Hillmer is the inventor of a wheelbarrow con- 
structed for the purpose of traversing a tight-rope, and the other 
plaintiff, Showering, is a boot and shoe maker, who wheeled him- 
wif in the barrow across such rope at a great’altitude, and this 
action was brought to recover a sum alleged to be due for 52 
weeks’ performances rendered by the plaintiffs to Mr. E. T. 
Smith, the well-known lessee of Cremorne-gardens.— It ap 
that ina number of Punch published in June, 1861, an engraving 

peared, entitled, “A Challenge to Blondin,” in which Mr. 
Pinch was represented wheeling himself on a tight rope and 
smoking a cigar during the performance. On this hint the plain- 
tiffs constructed a barrow, and, according to their version of the 
transaction, were engaged by Mr. Smith “for 12 months certain, 
and longer if required,” at £4 a week if their services were re- 

aired in London, and £5 if in the country. Mr. Smith had paid 
m nothing, and in fact they had only performed once, and that 
was for the purpose of giving Mr. Smith an —_—, of judg- 
ing of the feasibility and merit of the feat. me time after the 
ment had been entered into, the plaintiff Hillman sued the 
defendant in the county court for a week’s salary, but he was 
nonsuited, and some amusement was caused by his stating that 
the judge had said to him, “ You are nonsuited for further trial 
because youhave not counsel. I will not give you s verdict just 
now, though you are entitled to it, for you will have to sue each 
week, and the money will be divided.” 

The plaintiff Showering was then called and said—“I carry on 
the busi of a bootmaker, and I rode in this barrow. It was 
quite safe. We attended at the gardens, and Mr. Smith told me 
he would give me thing to do ind dent of the barrow. 
He told Mr. Sloman to fit up a rope for me at Cremorne, but Mr. 
Corbyn said there were too many amusements already. Hillmer 
has given a correct version of the agreement.’’—On cross-exami- 
nation, he said he never apologized to Mr. Smith for the county 
court proceedings. He had asked him to give him employment 
st Astley’s, but Mr. Smith refused to do so until the county court 
proceedings were over. He said he had nothing to do with Hill- 
mer’s action. 

At the close of the plaintiffs’ case, Mr. Huddleston objected that 
the agreement sued on was not to be performed within the year, 
and, consequently, ought to have been in writing, and ed by 
Mr. Smith himself. The learned counsel contended that the proof 
being that the plaintiffs were to perform for 12 months certain, 
and longer, if required; that 12 months consisted of 52 weeks 
and a day, even if no weight were to be given to the words 
“ longer, if required.”—Mr. Kenealy, in answer, argued that 12 
months meant 12 lunar months, and that the words “ longer, &c.,” 
might mean an hour or a day, and was too uncertain.—Mr. 
Justice Byles ruled in favour of the plaintiffs; but gave Mr. 
Huddleston leave to move. 

The defendant, Mr. E. T. Smith, on being called, stated that, 
having seen a specimen of the plaintiffs’ performance, he agreed 
to give them £4 week in London and £5 in the country for 
12 months, to commence when he should require them—viz., in 
May, 1865, when the gardens would open, they being then 
closed. He further said that the agreement was what is called 
a P.P., or play and pay eement, and that it was the in- 
variable ryje in the theatrical profession, not only in the case of 
dancers, acrobats, and clowns, but also in that of singers of 
the highest repute, such as Mario, Grisi, Titiens, and Giuglini, 
to engage them for a time certain, and to pay them only when 
they performed. There was a memorandum drawn up to bind 
the plaintiffs, and the defendant told them he would try to get 
them enga ots in the country until they were wanted at Cre- 
morne. They never performed at Cremorne at all, excepting 
when they gave him a specimen of their feats, which he thought 
would draw.—Mr. Corbyn, the acting manager of Astley’s and 
Cremorne, was called, but he proved nothing material excepting 
that Showering had asked him when Mr. Smith could give them 
a chance, and he had answered that they had too many amuse- 
ments already at Cremorne, and that he (Mr. Corbyn) should ad- 
vise Mr. Smith not to have anything to do with the plaintiffs, for 

* the performance was a us one. 

defendant’s attorney gave his version of the contents of 
——— signed by the plaintiffs, but not by the defendant, 
and alleged to be lost ; and the learned Judge having summed 
up, the jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs —Damages, £50.— 
Beport of Nisi Prius Cases, Westminster, Feb. 6. 


———_>—__ 


Tue Late Jonn Greson, R.A.—The funeral of this emi- 
nent sculptor has been very quietly solemnized at Rome, an 
attempt of friends and admirers to make a more public de- 
monstration having been declined by those to whom the duty 
was committed. The only thing like display was the hono- 
rary attendance of a guard of French soldiers, who fired a 
volley over the grave out of respect to the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour possessed by Mr. Gibson. By his will, the 
sum of £50 was fixed as the utmost to be expended on a pri- 
vate monument to him. The Prussian Order of Full Merit 
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Was sent him, and arrived from Berlin only the day before his | 4 


i 


The chief mourners were Mr. Penryn Williams, the old 
of Gibson, and one of his Roman executors, Mr. Odo 
Mr. Webster, R. A., and Mr. Severn, H. M.’s 


Mr. Gibson’s own and other dra were left to the 
Royal Academy. By a codicil added 26, 1865, he be- 
queathed to the Academy his group in marble of the Wounded 


Warrior mopetnd by a female then nearly finished ; 
all his works in marble not sold at the time of his death 
—models in of his works in marble not 


sold, except the models of such works as have been 
presented marble; all his models in Gesso not 
executed; the first cast of Venus de Medicis, which 
was sent to Canova to be executed in marble, and which, 
when executed, was to replace the noble statue carried off to 
Paris. Moreover, he bequeathed to the Royal Academy 
£32,000, tree of testamentary tax, on the following conditions: 
—“ A space sufficient for their reception, and easy accommo- 
dation, is to be provided for his works, which are to be open 
to the use of the students of the Royal Academy, and to be 
exposed to the public, according to such regulations as to the 
Council shall seem best.” Thus room, but not a separate room 
or rooms, for them is the only stipulation.— Builder." 





An Oprration.—On the black board by the door of a 
London hospital there is attached by four wafers a simple 
announcement. Simple as it looks, it meets with very great 
notice, for as the students keep dropping in, some in fittle 

good many in pairs, the first thing 


knots, others singly: a 
they look at is the little sheet of paper with but few words 
in print, and fewer in writing upon it. “Has it begun!” 
“Is Mr, —— here yet?” are the constant questions addressed 
to the important man with the red collar on his coat of blue. 
This functionary is the porter, whose chief business 
consists in keeping order among the crowd of people in the 
cut-patients’ room and in letting up and down a wooden bar 
to allow them as their turn arrives access to the celebrities 
they have come to consult. Let us follow the students as 
pe pass through the various passages and corridors of the 
ding. The out-patient practice has no charm for the 
student to-day. The physicians are going their rounds alone; 
for, however often the thecry may be enunciated that in rank 
the practice of physic takes precedence of the practice of 
surgery, yet the fact remains patent that a brilliant operator 
creates more enthusiasm than the best physician, his test- 
tubes, stethoscope, and microscope notwithstanding. 

Passing up a narrow staircase, we find ourselves at the 
top of a tier of steps, at the bottom of which is the room pro- 
per. The T= rays of the sun pass through the ample 
skylight, and discover a densely-packed mass of people filling 
the round gallery. We are in the operating theatre of the 
hospital. Around us we see, let into the walls, medallions of 
the great surgeons of old times—the apostles of the art, 
whose names are held in veneration for their clever, eager fol- 
lowers of to-day. Here and there among the students we have 

e-faced, anxious looking men, who have called in during 
their round of so-called “ general practice.” They have come 
to see their former master operate—the, surgeon who is at 
the pinnacle of the profession and who has earned fame, 
wealth, and now a title, by his talent, and who has been 
the instrument in God’s hands of alleviating much human 
suffering and distress. In the area of the theatre there are 
8 of the approaching o on. There is the peculiar 
table that can extend and fold in all directions with its 
8 and appendages. There are the cans of hot and 
cola water, the basins, the sponges, ant’ many other things. 
The s dressers flit about, anxious that nothing 
shall be forgotten, and the house surgeon, with ligatures 
ready in the button-hole of his coat, is examining for the 
last time the glittering array of knives and other instruments 

reserved in @ case as delicately lined as a lady’s jewel-box. 

y de, the minor luminaries of the medical and surgi- 
cal staff of the hospital arrive, and the students ranged above, 
80 noisy at their college in awarding aj i to their fa- 
a : . —emes only show here by a half-stifled buzz their 

on. 

At last the lion of the hour arrives, a strong, stalwart 
man, placid, cool, and smiling, the least anxious of the 
whole assembly. A smothered roar of approbation meets 
him as he lifts his eyes and nods to the assembled crowd. 
A gesture of his hand checks any unseemly noise, for now 
the patient is wy carried in and laid tenderly on the cush- 
ioned table. The latter gives a sharp, half-frightened glance 
above at the dense mass of hushed, e»ger and expectant stu- 
dents. The time has at last arrived which has been in his 
thoughts for days and weeks—aye, may,be mouths. It is a 
moment of agony for the poor man, in spite of all the care 
and kindness shown him. The great surgeon whispers in his 
ear and pats his shoulder kindly. The patient ps the 
hand of his friend, and instantly another medical man fits 
the apparatus for the inhalation of chloroform. In a little 
he is wandering in his talk, he gesticulates with his hands, 
but soon he drops off like a sleeping child. Quietly turning 
up his cuffs and giving a scrutinizing glance through the 
gleaming instruments spread on the white-clothed tray, the 
surgeon turns to the diseased limb. There is a dead stiliness 
throughout the theatre as with steady hand the operator 
coo'ly and rapidly proceeds. His knife is crimson now, and 
the warm red blood wells up and spirts around. The saw is 
quickly used, and a few more dexterous movements with the 
knife perfect the operation. All the pumping arteries are 
caught and tied, and the parts are skilfully adjusted. Then 
the still unconscious patient is carrie} off to awake in his 
bed and find himself surrounded by all that skill, ingenuity, 
and wealth can bring to bear for s oa. The surgeon 
has done his best within his limit; the issue rests with God ; 
for, “ my Y the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 

build it.”— Medical Mirror. 





LEONARDO DA Vinci's ANaTomIcAL Drawrines.—An im- 
a work connected with art is announced in London. 

he promoters thus urge its early. publication: —“ The ana- 
tomical drawings an writings of Leonardo da Vinci are 
amongst the choicest treasures in the Royal Library at Wind- 
sor Castle. They are contained in about 200 detached leaves 
of note books, and appear to be the records of studies com- 
menced as his needful training in art, and would perhaps 
have been employed in the treatise oa painting which 
he afterwards projected. at he carried his researches far 
beyond what was required for these purposes, and arrived at 


discoverers in the branch of science. Vasari, after describing 
(with a little pardonable inaccuracy) these works, reports 
the opinion entertained of them in his day. ‘It appears,’ he 
says, ‘almost incredible that this sublime genius could at the 


nerves, veins, and any part of the frame, all treated with equal 
iligence and success.’ And Dr. William Hunter, who saw 
thenrijn the last century, in the Royal collection, thus ex- 
pressed his xppreciation of them. ‘* When I consider what 

he has taken upon part of the body, the superior- 
ity of his universal genius, bi 


man would examine and see objects which he was to draw, 
1 am fully iO was the best 





that Leonard 
at that time, in the world.’” These drawings and writings 


results which entitle him to a place in the foremost rank of 


same time discourse, as he has done, of art, and of the muscles, 


particular excellence in me- 
chanics and hydraulics, and the attention with which such a 


it is now pro to publish in facsimile, on account of their 
combined and tific value; and the Queen has 
tted their publication, in the interests of these studies. 


the whole work will consist of about 250 plates, in folio, with 
the text of the MS. printed in full, an English and a French 
translation, and all needful notes and elucidations. 
WonDERFUL 1F TruE.—The Progrés de Lyons brings us 
particuiars of a mess into which Von Toggenburg, Governor 
of the Venetian provinces, has got plunged. It arose from 
the local lottery, which forms a main source of the inade- 
uate revenue Austria screws out of hor reluctant dependency. 
t the opening of the present year there was a run on the 
number 1,866, some staking their chances on 18, 
others on 66, others on a combination of both nume- 
rals. Such was the rush for those jcular numbers 
that the Governor got alarmed, and fancied there was some 
tacit conspiracy afloat. He telegraphed to Vienna for in- 
structions, which were to the effect that all comers should be: 
served. Unfortunately last week the fatal 1,866 came upper- 
most for the grand prize, the other fractional parts of the 
same anno domini bein also entitled to win. he lottery 
became bankrupt, and funds had to be supplied from the Aus- 
trian Exchequer to meet the deficit on the Lagunes. Great 
was the rejoicing and glee on Piazza St. Marco.—7imes, Feb. 8. 





Fatat ACCIDENT IN THE HuntING Frecp.—On Tuesday 
morning the Hurworth Hounds met at the railway station, 
Bishop Auckland.—There was a large gathering. Just as. 
the party were about to move off to draw the covers, ascream 
of a passing engine caused the horse of Colonel Trotter to 
rear, and losing his balance the animal fell back, his rider 
being under him. Colonel Trotter was picked up dead. The 
deceased held the office of coroner of South Durham, and 
was about 60 years of age.— Manchester Guardian. 


Cuartes Lams To P. G. Parmory.—* Deaf P.—I am so poorly! 
I have been to a funeral, where I made a pun, to the consterna- 
tion of the rest of the mourners. And we had wine. I can’t 
describe to you the howl which the widow sét up at proper in- 
tervals. Dash could, for it was not unlike what he makes... . 
Dash is frightful this morning. He whines and stands up on his 
hind legs. He misses Becky, who is gone to town. I took him 
to Barnet the other day, and he couldn’t eat his victuals after it. 
Pray God his intellects be not slipping. Mary is gone out for 
some soles. 1 suppose it’s no use to ask you tocome and partake 
of ‘em ; else there’s a steam vessel.... Ob, I am so poorly! I 
waked it at my cousin’s the bookbinder’s, who is now with ; 
or if he is not, it’s no fault of mine. We hope the Frank wines 
do not disagree with Mrs. Patmore. «By the way, I like her. Did 
ou ever taste frogs? Get them, if you can. ey are like little. 
illiput rabbits, only a thought nicer. How sick 1 am !—not of the 
world, but of the widow’s shrub. She’s sworn under £6,000, but 
I think she perjured herself. She bowls in E la, and I comfort 
ber in B flat. You understand music? If you haven’t got Mas- 
singer, you have nothing to do but go to the first bibliothéque 
you can light upon at Boulogne, and ask for it (Gifford’s edition), 
and if they haven't got it, you can have ‘ Atbalie,’ par Monsieur 
Racine, and make the best of it. But that ‘ Old Law’ ’s delici- 
ous. ‘No shrimps!’ (That’s in answer to Mary’s question about 
how the soles are to be done.) I am uncertain where this wan- 
dering letter may reach you. What you mean by Poste Res- 
tante, God knows. Do you mean I must pay the pone So I 
do, to Dover. We had a merry passage with the widow at the- 
Commons. She was howling—part howling and part giving di- 
rections to the proctor—when crash! down weat my sister 
through a crazy chair, and made the clerks grin, and I griuned;. 
and the widow tittered—and then I knew she was not inconsola-- 
ble. Mary was more frightened than hurt, She’d make a good! 
match for any body (by she, 1 mean the widow). 


“Ifhe bring butarelictaway 
He is happy, nor heard to complain.” — Shenstone, 


Proctor has got a wen growing out at the nape of his neck, which 
his wife wants him to cut off; but I think it rather an agreeable 
excrescence—like his poetry—redundant, Hone has hanged 
himself for debt. Godwin was taken up for picking pockets. 
Becky takes to bad courses. Her father was blown up in a steam 

hi The found it insanity. I should not like him 
to sit on my letter. Do you observe = direction? Is it Gallic? 
—Classical? Do try and get some frogs. You must ask for 
‘ grenouilles’ (green-eels). They don’t understand ‘frogs,’ though. 
it’s a common phrase with us. If you go through Bulloign 
(Boulogne), inquire if old Godfrey is living, and how fre got home 
from the Crusades, He must be a very old man now. If there 
is anything new in politics or literature in France, keep it till I 
see you again, for I’m in no hurry. Chatty-Briant (Chateau- 
briand) is well, I hope. I think I have no more news; only give 
both our loves (‘all three,’ says Dash) to Mrs. Patmore, and bid 
her get quite well, as Iam at present, bating qualms, and the 
grief incident to losing a valuable relation. C.L.” 

“ Londres, July 19, 1827.” 








Marty F. Cavrrer’s Rive to Hovnps.—Nothing happened 
to prevent my going out with the hounds, and so I went. Tom 
Rede mounted me on his bay, and when I had got my stirrups to 
their proper length, I was ready to cry “Tally-ho!” You know 
I am never so much at home as when in the saddle. Well, Sir, 
“we met, ‘twas in a crowd,” at Hoxley Gorse, and the hounds 
(they weren’t harriers, after all) went to work, in no time, with 
a low whimper, that gladdened the heart of every true sporteman. 
With nervous anxiety (I am always dreadfully excited in the 
hunting-field), I waited for the findiag of sly Reynolds. Often as 
I have been out with the hounds,I have never yet seen a fox ; it 
has always bappened that they haven’t found, or if they found I 
was in another field,or the ’t kill,or if they did kill it was done 
before I came up; but this time, however, I was in luck. Old 
Slyboots (that’s what we sportsmen call the fox) broke-cover just 
by me. I didn’t exactly know what to do. I hardly liked to cry 
out, “ Hi! here’s the fox !” in case anybody might have been angry, 
and sworn at me! and because euch conduct might have appeared 
presumptuous in a visitor. Again, if it hada’t been the fox, I 
should have looked like a fool. I wouldn’t cut at him with my 
whip, as I don’t think that’s fair, or sportsmanlike ; so I said no- 
thing about it. Presently the hounds got wind of him, and away we 
all went, gallantly, into the next field. I was just stopping to 
ask a gentleman y we were in full cry, when every set off 
galloping. I sat myself firmly down in the pig-skin, fixed my 
hat securely on my head, and followed the lead. At the end of 
the first field there was a high thick hedge, which we all rode at 
bravely. Three men in pink went through it, and I was about 
to follow their example, when the thought strauck me, “ Will 
Repe’s horse do this?” That's the worst of riding a friend’s 
horse : you’re not certain of him ; so I turned him a little to the 
right, and crying, “ Yoicks! tally-ho!” away we dashed 4 
theopen. “ Now,” said I ys poe “ ll ride straight, and take 
my own line.” The whole field was streaming away towards a 
ditch with mud banks on either side. I streamed away with them. 
This sort of thing wanted a and I not feel 





peculiar horse, 
myself justified in taking my friend’s bay at such @ place; #0, 
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saving my horse as much as 
and crying “Over!” I to 


burning scent, as'strong as a pastille. “Now for a burst!” I 
cried ; and lifting my horse over the hea goat. I him 
forward. There was a nificent flight of les on left ; 
I own they were very alluring, but I was determined that nothing 
should take me out of my straight line,«o I kept on. My plucky 
animal answered the spur, which I had not ased till now, and 
took the next gate in her stride. I was immensely pleased with 
her; we should have had a rare leap if it had been shut. Here 
we came up with the hounds, who were “at fault.” We found 

ain, and bad another burst. Repe told me the mare would 
een thing. I was delighted to hear this, only I wish I'd 
known it before, as P’d missed several good things on her ac- 
count. Now, however, I decided that nothing should stop me: 
and nothing did. 

In this meadow was a post and rails; I selected my spot, and 
firmly griping my saddle with both knees, I made for it. A 
stupid diot of a countryman officiously removed the rails, which 
were only bars of w loosely fixed on at each end, and I was 
obliged to walk through ; however, I wouldn’t give him six- 

ce. The pace was telling on the mare, and a we came 
to the brook, she was considerably pumped. I rode her at it 
very cautiously, but she refused. 1 then walked her up to it, but 
she refused in ; thioking that, on the whole, Repe would be 
better pleased if I didn’t push her too hard, I rode for the gate at 
the side of the field; she would have leapt over this like a kitten, 
but there was the bard stony road on the othor side, which would 
have shaken her severely. I managed to open it with my hunt- 
ing crop, but the delay had thrown me out; and though I gal- 
oped for two hours more along the r in and out of fields, 
Istopping to listen for the horn, or to get information from any 
countryman, | was unable to come up with the pack again 
Riding homewards, I tried the mare at several little places by 
way of “ larking,” a8 we say ; but amare won't do anything in 
cold blood. On my return, I told Reps that I didn’t thiok it a 
very difficult country (they all said it was), and that his mare had 
carried me admirably. iy advice to all young sportsmen is 
ns to your own line, save your horse, and ride straight.— 





Poticres oF INSURANCE ON THE ATLANTIC CaBLE.—In 
the Court of Exchequer, on the 7th, Mr. Baron Martin deli- 
vered the judgment of the court in the case of Wilson . Jones, 
which involved a question as to policies of insurance on the 
Atlantic cable. The plaintiff, a shareholder in the company 
incorporated for the purpose of laying the cable, effected a 
policy with a an un vdieg — was “to 
cover every and contingency atten the conveyance 
and the successful laying of the cable until one hundred 
Ireland to Newfoundland and 
vice versa,” and it was agreed that such transm 
should be an “ essential condition of the policy,” 
Eastern was =a in laying the cable, and after about 
half of it had been laid the cable parted, and efforts to recover 
the end by fishing it up from the bottom of the sea at the 
depth of several miles proved ultimately unsuccessful. The 
vessel was consequently sent, with remaining half on 
board, to Valencia, from which she had started. Under these 
circumstances the plaintiff brought this action, and at the 
trial before Mr. Baron Martin, ot Laverpodl, a verdict was re- 
turned for the plarntiff, damages £200. This was the amount 
for which the plaintiff had insured, and he had paid £50 to 
the defendant for the risk. Subsequently a rule was obtained 
to enter a verdict for the defendant, or to reduce the damages ; 


the cable had not been lost by the perils of the sea, to which 
it was said the policy only applied; and secondly, that if it 
had been so lost there was not a total but a loss, inas- 
much as the company had not only half of cable in their 
possession, but intended, if possible, to utilise the portion at 
the bottom of the sea when they renewed their efforts to lay 
an electric cable between Ireland and Newfoundland. At 
the conclusion of the arguments the court took time to consi- 
der the points, and Mr. Baron Martin now gave judgment’ 
upon them in favour of the plaintiff, observing that the policy 
are merely a contract whereby the defendant undertook, in 

ion of receiving £50, to pay £200 to the plaintiff if 
the venture of laying the cable was not successfully carried 
out.— paper, Feb. 10. 


Puitosoruic Steer.—We read that a physician of Magdeburg, 
who has just died prematurely at the " 109, has left it on 
record in his will that his longevity was due to his having always 
slept with hishead to the N. and his heels to the S. so that 
the magnetic current passed through him, and increased his vi- 

t 


is no reason why everybody, who wants to be 109, 
should not try the means thus recommended, though we see 
chances of much compensatory irritation in the rows that Mater- 
familias and other masters of lies will make about the disar- 
rangement of bed-room furniture. The idea of sticking a bed 
across a toom, because the couch in its present position stands E. 
and W. will, under a peneee despotism, be simply impossible. 

to be adopted, it 


Bat supposing the plan will be necessary to put 
one’s pocket com by the bed-side as a companion to one’s 
watch. Then, are we to sleep by the true north or the 
magnetic north is question w have occurred to Mr. 


Shandy’'s father, when on the subject of diagonals. 
husband to be aroused ‘we rill warning, ‘Now Mr. Caudle, 
there you lie snoring at N.N.W., and to-morrow you will want the 


doctor; but don’t think I ’m going to send for him, to have his : 
orders laughed at.” It will be to behold the 


oung ma- 
tron, when at the couch where infant ty sleeps, Her — 
watch (and i the silent mother keeps, “Charlie, dear, 
do not roll round to the West in that manner !—have not I pro- 
mised to take you to see pr ae = if you will only sleep North and 
South?” And the mode of salutation will be improved. “ Why, 
Bricks, my boy, how well you look! Where did you buy your 
compass, I think mine wants rectification, for I get the awfullest 

htmares?” The word of command to the juvenile household 
will no longer be “Go to bed,” but “Come, time to box the 
compass, young folks.” How far an iron bedstead, like an iron 
ney affect the needle, will also have to be considered.— 





Youre Artstocrats.—The foll 
the present year:—The Duke of 


nobleman also come of age this — 
the Duke of Argyll; Hon. W. 


le,-with one cut on his flanks, 
im over & emall we bridge. Bri 
The hounds were only a field or two ahead, and there was a/ time been legal currency, and it will now 


Peers come of age during 

tom and the Earls of 
Eldon, Jersey, and Harrington. The following eldest sons of 
Marquis of Lorn, son of 
. Powlett, son of Lord Bolton ; 
Viscount Castlecuffe, son of the Earl of Desart ; Viscount Cole, 


should be preclaimed a legal tender in this country and in all 
tish possessions. In Mauritius and a it for some 
ve Im circula- 


tion. The colony of Victoria, it is understood, is a! 
for a similar arrangement. The Mint of Sydney 
Mint, it was anomalous that its coinage should be 
eet, but the proposal for the introduction of these sovereigns, 
which was originally made by Mr. Alderman Salomons, met with 

dantic objections, and was not carried without some trouble. 

ur Pn eee: is now the same as that of the United where 
the Californian eagles have always circulated equally with those 
of the other Government Mints. The Sydney sov have a 
distinctive Mint mark.—Times, 5th ult. 





Tue Ionrrep Bear.—Referring tofa story that has gone 
the rounds lately (it was in the Albion, a fortnight since) of a 
bear being set on fire, and then plunged into a pond, Punch 
says :—The foregoing statement affords decisive proof of the 
extraordinary sagacity of the bear, which people in general 
are not aware of. Under ordinary circumstances the attend- 
ants of wild beasts do not trust themselves with bears. 
Who has ever seen one of the keepers at the Zoological 
Gardens venture into the bear-pit? Some time , some- 
where in Switzerland—was it not at Berne ?—a man tumbled 
into one, and the bears instantly ate him up. But when a 
bear is on fire, which does not happen every day, he then 
becomes the most tractable of animals, insomuch that, as is 
related in the foregoing anecdote, he will suffer himself to be 
rolled on the ground in order to be put out, and submit to be 
plunged into the basin of water provided as a bath for him 
and his feilows. They, too, with a sagacity even greater than 
his own, and with a yy which bears have never 
had credit for, abst-in from all interference with the exer- 
tions of the men who are trying to rescue their companion. 
Of course it took several men to roll the bear on the ground, 
unless the bear was a very little bear. One hardly knows 
which most to admire, the intelligence of the burning bear, 
and his companions, or the gallantry of the guardians who 
entered the bear-pit in reliance on the knowledge of a 
peculiarity in the nature of bears which Mr. Timbs may, or 
may not insert in the next edition of his entertaining and in- 
structive work, Things not Generally Known. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 894 —By F. Healy. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 3 moves, 
SoLvuTion TO Prosiem No. 893. 


Write. Black, 
1 BR to K aq (ch) 1 K moves 
2K Rto K Ktsq 2 P moves 
8 B tks Q Kt P 3 P moves 
4 R to K B aq (ch) 4K moves 
5 B tks P mate. 


The following is the second = in the late match between 


Mr. De Vere (White) and Herr Steinitz (Black.) 
(Remove Black’s K B P.) 

White. Black. ke. 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 2. Ptks P Btks Kt 
2594 PtoQ4 22 Qtks B } dey 4 | 
8 PtoK 5 PtoQB4 23 BtksQ toR 
4 KttoKB3 PtksP 2% KRtoQsq game 
5 Kt tks P KttoQB3 25 Rtks P tksQ BP 
6Kttks Kt Ptks Kt 26 RtoQé6 BtoKt2 
TBtwoQ3s Ktto K2 “27 Rtks B tks R 
By Kt5 Joan Seaee KtoKt2 
9 PtoQKt3 toQ2 29 PtoK R4 Rto K Ktsq 
10 Castles Castles 80 KtoB2 PtoKt4 
ll KttoQB3 PtoKR3 3l BP tks P. P tks P 
18 KtteQR4 toQB2 32 Pto K R5(0) RtoK Req 
13 BtoK3 ttoK B4 33 RtoK Req Btks RP 
14 Btke Kt Ptks B 34 PtoR6 B tks P 
5 Qto 4 K to Kt sq 35 PtoK6 PtoK BS 
16 PtoKB4 BtoQ Bsq 36 BtoK5 RtoR2 
17 KttoQB5 KtoQReq 37 BtoK Kt? Ewgss 
1) PloGKes KRtokeq | 30 Rto Qeq, and Diack reelgns 

toQ Kt to K sq 6q, ani 
WPtoQKkts QtoQKts 





(a) White’s situation is now so very superior that Black’s only 
chance of seems to lie in remaining with a Bishop of a 
different colour to his opponents. In his place, therefore, we 
should rather have taken off the Knight at this junctare—(b) We 
invite the attention of our réaders to this ens and 
ve end game, which was played by with great 
ability. 

TOURNAMENT OF THE N. Y¥. CHESS CLUB. 

Captain Mackenzie has come out the final winner, ha beaten 
Mr. Graves two successive games, giving him the of a 
Knight in one game, and a Pawn and two moves in the other. 


Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 


son of the Earl of Enniskillen ; the Hon. C. M. Allanson, son of | equalization throughout the entire scale, as well astheir pliant 


Lord Headley; Earl of Kerry, son of the M 
of Ricl mond. ©. G. Perceval, Esq., nephew and heir to the Earl 
of Egmont, also comes of age. 


Averaauan Goup.—At a Privy Council 
ordered that the sovereign of the Sydney 


of Lansdowne ; 
the Hon. P. Sanford, son of Lord Methuen ; Viscount Melgund, 
eon of the Barl of Minto ; and the Earlof March, son of the Duke 


on Saturday it was | their tone, and the 
Mint in Australia| of any first-class 


touch. They are universally pronounced by the and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is over- 


looked by the purchaser, is the superior w that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
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THE PRINCESS ALEXANDRA’S CHRISTMAS GIFT, 
An tells a little stor} of the Prin 
win etry ian donc bbe er nase 
and 


iy illustrates her domestic babite, her amiable dig 
Dn, dness of heart. Crossing the hall of Maribop. 
@agh House late one afternoon, afew days before Christmas, he 
heed aon Highness observed a young girl of singularly delicate’ ang 

waiting, and also standing, though evidently 


my and 
¢ Princess kindly told her to sit down, asked her errand 
discovered that she Dad brought home some little _——s wane 
had been ordered for the children, and which the cess, whoty 
much interested in Sewing Machines, and understands their me. 
ms, bed desired should be made upon the Grover & Baker My 
e. Interested in the modest, ys appearance, and 
entle manner of the girl, her Highness desired her to fullow 
her room, which she ald, without the remotest idea who 
beautiful condescending ~~ was. 

After an examination of the articles, the Princess asked who 
was that had executed the work? ‘The girl modestly confessg 
that she herself had done the most of it. The Princess said & 
was done very nicely, and finally drew from her Frotege aes 

tion; bow she had an invali , Whom 
she was ob to leave all alone, while she went to the shop ty 
work ; how the fashionable rage for the Grover & Baker Sewing 
had sughested to her to become 4 finished operator on the 
ver & ‘er Machine, with the hope, oh! very, very far 
that some time she might own a machine of her own, and be ably 
to work at home, and earn something more than bread for be 
poor sick mother. 

The Princess rang the bell, ordered a bottle of wine, some big 
cuits and oranges to be packed and brought to her. Meantime 
she had asked the wondering, bewildered child, tor she was littl 
more, where she lived, and took down the address upon her tab. 
lets with her own hand. She then gave her the d:licacies whid 
had been put into a neat little basket, and told her to take thes 
to her mother. 

On Christmas morning, into the clean apartment of the invalid 
mother and her astonished and delighted daughter, was borne, 
handsome Stwing Machine, with a slip of paper, on which wen 
the words: “A Christmas Gift from Alezandra.”—N. Y. Boudow, 


At this season of the year, when so many of our people an 
suffering from colds, we call attention to Ayer’s CHERRY Pao 
TORAL a6 @ sure cure not only for coughs and colds, but all affe 
tions of the lungs and throat. Having used it in our family fe 
many years, we can speak from personal knowledge of its effid. 
ency. There may be other remedies that are good, but in all ow 
experience this has proved to be by far the best. Its qualitiesan 
uniform and wholly reliable. It is pleasant to take, and shou 
be kept at command, by every family, as a protection against, 
class of complaints which seem harmless in the beginning, but be 
come afflicting and dangerous if neglected.—N. H. Register. 


$. 








** Joy to the World.” 
THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 
To the suffering humanity of this age, has relieved 
more pain and caused more real joy than any othe 
that can be named. ’ 
ITA 
“BALM FOR EVERY WOUND.” 
OUR FIRST PHYSICIANS USE, AND RECOMMEND ITS USB. 
The Apothecary finds it first among the medicines called for, 
and the Wholesale Druggist considers it a leading article of his 
trade. All the dealers in medicine speak alike in its favor; and 
its reputation as a medicine of great merit and virtue is fully and 
permanently eetablished. 
A few extracts will show the character of nearly every letter 
we receive. 
A. N. WiitiaMs, Parkersburg, Va., one of the oldest and most 
respectable and reliable Druggists of Western Virginia 
writes : 





“T can say ot Perry Davis’ Pain Killer, what I could not say of 
many of the medicines of the day. In my trade it is a leading 
article. I sell largely of it, and it gives entire satisfaction to all 
I would on no account be without it.” 

Joun Parkins, Druggist, at Athens, Ohio, writes: 

“J sell considerable of Davis’ Pain Killer in this place, andi 
is well liked and highly commended by all who use it.” 
Go. Wr.L14ms, Druggist, at Hockingport, O., writes: 

“ Perry Davis’ Pain Killer is quite generally used by the inbs 
bitants of our town, and is much extolled I think it the best 
medicine I have for the uses for which it is recommended.” 

GOOD FOR MAN OR BEAST. 

Ware Curtis, Esq., an old and very reliable farmer, resid 

ing on his farm near Chester, O., writes: 

“Your Pain Killer for Colic or Bots in Horses, is an infallible 
cure. And forall Cramp, Pain, Colic, Burns, &c., we find it, is 
our house, a never-failing Balm.” 

BR. DE MABRINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITB 


Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
300 Pulven Steet, Brookly 
Branch Offi ton r 
oe t and 47 North Eighth St, Philadelphis 

Guntinee to Drz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar 
m &. 

Ladies Slik, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawis, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPrine. v 


Also, Gentiemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, 
Mid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
returned by express. 


<tpaes BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. _ 
patagt ° and STUTTER 
Stammering Beer 
sitves Blaspoon & Gow, S77 Wee ded wen 8. Ee 
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